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Acquiring Skill in Teaching 


By JAMES R. GRANT, Supervisor 
of the Rural Schools of Arkansas, 
formerly Director of Training School, 
College of Education, University of 
Arkansas. 


The purpose of this book is to guide the 
reading, thinking, and practice of student 
teachers and teachers inservice. Through 
individual thinking, research, and dis- 
cussion the teacher is led to her own 
solution of every problem with which she 
is liable to be confronted. 


There is not a single dogmatic state- 
meat in the entire book. Each chapter is 
composed of a number of short pedagogical 
Statements. Most of these statements are 
true. Some of them are questionable. 
The teachers are asked to state in the light 
of modern educational thought why each 
statement is or is not true. 


For use in normal schools, 
teacher training classes, reading 
circles, faculty meetings, parent- 
teacher associations, community 
clubs, and extension courses. 
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WORLD HISTORY | 


Told in two new textbooks 


By J. B. NEwMAN | 


Beginners’ Ancient History 


A simple yet full story of the great empires and 
peoples from whom modern civilization has devel- 
oped. It is aimed to provide material to enable the 
young student to form 


a correct impression of 











times. 
1000, 


and modern 
times to about A, D. 


mediaeval From the earliest 


Price 96 cents 


Beginners’ Modern History 


that the 
survey of world history begun in his 
Ancient History through the World War. 
ful presentation of 
conception of 
changes. 


A self-contained volume author's 


Beginners’ 


brings 


A force- 
material that will give a clear 
events a period of 


during rapid 


Price 96 cents 


Raw 
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O’TOOLE’S 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


for New Americans 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary 
of adults, and dealing with interest of 
working men and women. The lessons 
have been successfully tried out with 
shop classes and are the work of 
an eminently successful director of 
Americanization classes. 

First Series. Illustrated. 

Intermediate Series. 


Advanced Series. 
Teacher’s Manual. 


140 pages. 
Illustrated. 198 pages. 
Illustrated. In press. 
Illustrated. 89 pages. 
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If the cause 
methods pursued, poor readers 
prove. 
discover the cause, whatever it may 
be, and provides specific directions 
and tests for further progress toward 
cure. 


GRAY’S 


Deficiencies in Reading Ability 


Their Diagnosis and Remedies 


There is a cause for poor reading. 
is removed and correct 
im- 


This book aids teachers to 


Every teacher of elementary reading 


needs the book. 
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As we go to press word reaches us that the 
Departrnent of Superintendence will meet in 
Cleveland in February instead of in Chicago 
as previcusly announced. 

Bi NER TS 

FROM OX-CART TO PIERCE ARROW 

Persons under fifty years of age can have no 
appreciation of a time when ox-carts were on 
every farm and on every highway. 





Seventy years ago the first great dam in 
America was built across the Merrimac River 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts. There are pictures 
of the working conditions. All the teaming was 
by oxen. Several yoke of oxen hauled great 
granite blocks that made the dam. 

Fifty years ago Boston was laid waste by a 
terrible fire which was caused by the Epigrotis, 
or horse influenza, which incapacitated the fire 
engine houses. For some weeks after the Boston 
Fire the teaming in the city was by oxen. Every 
farm drove oxen to Boston for use on the street. 

Now there are few oxen in the United States, 
none except on some out-of-the-way farms. 

Eleven million automobiles, motor trucks and 
tractors are functioning everywhere in the 
United States today. Once only in five years 


have we seen an ox-team on a state highway. 


* ’/ * 
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MARGARET MAGUIRE’S SUMMER STUDY 


Miss Margaret Maguire, one of the best 
known women in education, one of the best 
forces in the Philadelphia schools, spent the 
summer overseas studying carefully and devot- 
ediy elementary education as it is in Germany 





today while statesmen, financiers, and business 
men are trying to save the scattered fragments 
of the once proud Germany. 


Miss Maguire has written of her observa- 
tions and studies for The Public Ledger of 


Philadeiphia and the articles are a notable con- 
tribution to the 
times. 


the educational literature of 
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INDIANA'S EDUCATIONAL RANK 


State Superintendent Burris of Indiana has 
presented a great stuly of educational finances 
of his state. 

From 1915 to 1922 the total tax receipts of 
the state for roads, schools and all other public 
expenses have increased from $50,828,000 in 1915 
to $114,641,000 in 1922. 

fotal revenue for local elementary and high 
schools was $14,376,000 or 28 per cent. of whole 
in 1915, and 344,696,000 or 33 per cent. in 1922. 

In 1915 twenty-three per cent. of all local 
elementary and high schools came from state 
sources, but in 1922 only eight per cent. 

The really remarkable contribution which Mr, 
Burris’ report established is the fact that 92 
per cent. of the increase of school expenses has 
been locally voted. 

In 1916 the cost of new buildings in Indiana 
was $1,772,000; in 1922 it is $6,778,000. 

In cities of from 25,000 to 100,000. the median 
salaries of teachers in Indiana is $1,516 while 
in the United States it is $1,379, and Indiana’s 
rank is nine. 

3ut in cities from 10,006 to 25,000 it is $1,185 
in Indiana and $1,241 in the United States. The 
rank of Indiana is twenty-three. 

In places irom 2,500 to 10,000 it is $1,112 in 
Indiana and $1,095 in United States, and Indi- 
ana’s rank is twenty. 

In smaller communities in schools of three or 
more teachers in Indiana the salaries are $993 
while in the United States it is $1,010, and In- 
diana’s rank is twenty-seven. 

In country one-room schools the Indiana sal- 
arv is $861 while in the United States it is $774, 
but Indiana’s rank is only seventeen. 

In 1914-15 there were 37,344 pupils trans- 
ported to consolidated schools and in 1920-21 
there were 67,983 pupils transported, an in- 
crease of eighty-two per cent. 

According to the Russell Sage Index with ten 
compotent parts indiana ranks seventeen. 

Of the five Financial Compotents (of the ten) 
Indiana ranks twenty-four. 

Of the five Educational Compotents Indiana 
ranks four. 
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In per cent. of school population attending 
school daily Indiana ranks three. 

In per cent. of boys and girls in high schoo! 
Indiana ranks four. 

In average days attended by each child of 
school age Indiana ranks eight. 

In average annual expenditure per teacher 
employed Indiana’s rank is eleven. 

The two very low ranks are thirty-one in 
average number of days schools are kept open, 
and twenty-eight average annual expenditure 
per child attending school. 
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New York City libraries invest thirty-five 
cents per inhabitant a year on books. 
public libraries, fifty cents. 


Chicago 
Cleveland, $1.24. 
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WACKER’S MANUAL 


Ameng Chicago’s many demonstrations of 
educational efficiency the school use of a city 
manuai is one of the best. 

Ten years ago “Wacker’s Manual of the Plan 
of Chicago” was adopted as a textbook in mu- 
nicipal economy in the schools and at the election 
recently the voters who were school-children 
ten years age had their first chance to express 
themse!ves upon the plan. On the ballot was 
a referendum proposition concerning issuance 
of bonds for improvements that are a part of the 
plan of Chicago. The majority in favor of it 
was a substantial tribute to the study made. 

In 1912 the first bond issue for improvements 
that were part of the plan cailed for bonds to 
the amount of $1,750,000. The referendum suc- 
ceeded by a majority of 21.000. In April, 1920, 
an issue of $20,000,000 was up to the voters. 
The majority favoring it exceeded 100,000. 

“Wacker’s Manual” was wriiten by the late 
Walter D. Moody, former director of the Chi- 
cago plan commission. It was accepted as a 
textbook by the Board of Education, published 
by it and sold to students at cost. 
the free textbook list. 

It is taught to advanced eighth-grade pupils. 
Each class before it is graduated is given in- 
struction from it twice a week for forty weeks. 

Chicago undertook this innovation in teach- 
ing because its scheol beard and officers held 
that the function of the school is to supply the 
child with ail the information necessary for its 
full participation in the communal life. “Wack- 
er’s Manual” is an attractive volume of 150 
pages, illustrated with more than that number 
of pictures of improvements, required, projected 
and realized, in Chicago and of other cities that 
have been beautified systematically. Its first 
chapter is devoted to “Municipal Economy” ; 
its second, to “The-Basis for City Planning”; 
the next, to “Possibilities of Expansion” in Chi- 
cago. 

Then follow reviews of city building in an- 
tiquity and in modern Europe and a discussion 
of modern cities in America. The necessity of 





Now it is on 
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the plan in Chicago, its origin, its history, the 
commercial possibilities teward which it is di- 
rected, are described next. Then details of the 
plan are expiained under the heads, “Solving 
Chicago's Transportation Problems,” “Perfect- 
ing Our Street System,” “The Quadrangle, or 
Inner Circuit of Streets,” “A Park System for 
Chicago,” “Developing Our Lake Front,” “Cre- 
ating a Civic Centre” and “Realizing the Plan 
of Chicago.” 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALABAMA 


We are using in this issue a personal letter 
from a long-time friend whom we greatly ap- 
preciate for the service he is rendering educa- 
tion and for the information he passes on to 
us in his travels. Everyone should read his 
account of what he saw in rural Jetterson 
County, Alabama. 

We anticipate an early visit to this county 
which is doing so much to put Alabama on the 
educational map of America. 

The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 








A. B. IN JOURNALISM 


University of Illinois once more leads the 
universities. This time in response to the urge 
of the State Press Association of Illinois jour- 
nalism will be featured in an unusual manner. 
Chere will be a four-year course in Journalism 
leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree. This 
department will publish a twenty-page daily 
paper functioning as a genuine daily with As- 
sociate Press service. 


There will be a regular 
Sunday edition also. 


Everything feasible will 
be done by the students, who in addition to 
learning to do by doing in journalism will take 
a stiff course in university work along various 
lines that contribute to efficiency in their life 
work in literature, civics, economics, the indus- 
tries and commerce. 





Lloyd George will give the receipts from his 


Memoirs to charity. 
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INDIANAPOLIS APPEAL 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce of Indi- 
anapolis runs an illuminated reel in the most 
prominent corner in the city, a corner from 
which it can be read for many blocks in various: 
avenues. 

Stay in School—Be More Welcome in Busi- 
ness—Advance Faster—Earn More—Enjov More 
Things—-Go to High School—Go to College— 
Yeu Owe It to Yceurself—To Your Family— 
To Your Country—Indianapolis Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The N. EB. A. Slogan: A quarter of a miilion per- 
manent members, 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


[First of sixteen articles.] 


‘IMPORTANCE OF SCH OOL ADMINISTRATION 


Boards of education, local, county and state, are 
the makers of the American public schools. They 
are the ultimate source of all that is for good or 
ill in the schools. They elect or select, directly or 
indirectly, every one in school service from the bot- 
tom to the top. The apparent exceptions are so 
few as to have no significance. 

These boards of education, by whatever term 
designated, are the school administration of the 
country and the members of these boards of edu- 
cation in their entirety have greater opportunity and 
responsibility for America’s future than the sum 
total of any other body of men or women from 
aldermen or city councils to senators in Congress, 
from mayors of cities to governors of states. 

They are directing the future votes that will 
elect legislative and executive departments of cities, 
counties, states and nation. They are educating the 
men and women who will pay taxes and appropri- 
ate tax money. They are educating the men and 
women who will provide the raw material, the chil- 
dren who will make America, 

These boards of education are educating the 
makers of future homes, the officials of church and 
state, of labor unions and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, of banks and insurance companies. These 
boards of education have the making of those who 
will make and break the laws of the land. 

The public has had no leadership to prepare a 
public sentiment that would or could appreciaie 
this. As a result, public sentiment pays slight at- 
tention to the personnel of these boards of educa- 
tion. 

Every one else is glorified on occasion. A fireman 
rushes into a hospital and rescues from the ap- 
proaching flame a paralytic just ready to die, and, 
rightfully, we glorify him. His portrait is in all 
the daily papers and a scene of the rescue is in the 
illuminated section of the Sunday papers 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 
stories are written, medals are 
benefit entertainments are given and _ pos- 
sibly a Nobel prize won. But no medals, no 
illuminated Sunday supplements, no __ beneiit 
concerts, no humble “Thank you” for a 
member of a board of education who devotes time 
and talent, jeopardizes his reputation, sacrifices 
friends, runs an educational campaign to get bonds 
voted for school buildings, secures legislation in the 
face of intense opposition for increase of school 
funds for teachers and other functionaries of the 
schools, all to rescue children from the tents of the 
fowler and from the noisome pestilence which fol- 
lows in the wake of the uneducated. 

He looks after the best ways and means of light- 
ing to protect the eyes, studies the science of heat- 
ing and of ventilation, provides dental clinics to 
Save the teeth, school nurses to save children from 


from 
Thrilling 
awarded, 





contagious diseases, and does a multitude of won- 
derful things to rescue a generation from disease, 
suffering and untimely death and the country from 
the terrors and horrors of deformers. For him 
there is no public appreciation, no bonfires: and il- 
lumination, but contrariwise he is a target for more 
unjust criticism than any other public servant. 

There is nothing in America quite so scandalous 
as the public attitude towards boards of education. 
It is quite the thing for the pulpit and the press 
from time to time to refer to members as grafters 
and as being inspired by personal interest when 
they do the best service. 

The more a board of education member tries to 
be wise and efficient the greater the liability that his 
virtues provide excuse for criticism, and, sooner or 
later, he will be dumped from the board on which 
he has served devotedly, unless he has the wit to 
see the evil day approaching and jumps off before 
he can be thrown off. 

I have seen public ingratitude in cities in almost 
every state in the Union and I have never known a 
public that would retain its best school board 
member very long if he was specially active in the 
promotion of the best things for the children in the 
schools. 

Why? 

Simply because the public has never been edu- 
cated to appreciate service on a board of educa- 
tion. 

There is no greater public need today than for a 
crusade for the education of the public to apprecia- 
tion of the noble work done by boards of educa- 
tion. 

We have had educational Sundays, often utilized 
to abuse school management, to criticise the schools, 
to parade statements about the schools that are as 
false as anything his Satanic majesty ever spewed 
out of his mouth. 

We have had an Educational Week, largely used 
to malign the schools, magnify unfounded rumors, 
and everything else except the importance of the 
service rendered by boards of education. 

No legislation, no appropriation, no popular re- 
form is worth a dime until the public is made to 
realize that the highest, noblest public service 
that a man or woman can render America is effi- 
cient service in school administration. 

The automobile expert says: “When there is 
something the matter with your engine first look at 
the spark plug.” 

When there is something wrong with the schools 
look after the public sentiment. That is the source 
of nine-tenths of all school troubles. Lack of ap- 
preciation of the importance of school administra- 
tion will account for weakness in rural scnools, in 
low taxes, for illiteracy, for weak members of 
boards of education. 
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The idiocy of blaming the ills on to Tom, Dick 
and Harry before the appropriate remedy has been 
applied to public sentiment is like tinkering with 
the brakes to find the trouble with the engine. 

Editors, preachers and self-glorifying reformers 
simply advertise their folly when they criticise any- 
body and anything until they have helped to edu- 
cate the public to appreciate that the greatest pub- 
lic service in America can be rendered by the board 
of education. 

The greatest American problem is to learn how 
to have voters and taxpayers realize that the future 
of America is in the children of today, that the 
children of today will be made the citizens of to- 
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morrow largely in the public schools of today, that 
the public schools of today will be what the school 
administration makes them, that the school adminis- 
tration will be no better than public appreciation of 
the importance of such school administration and 
such appreciation will depend upon the leadership 
of KForumites and other propagandists among 
teachers and preachers, editors and essayists. 

We have learned to swat the fly to prevent the 
multiplying of the pest, and we must learn to swat 
the pestiferous influences that enervate public 
sentiment that needs above all things else to appre- 
ciate the importance of the service of school ad- 
ministrations. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALABAMA 


TT oe 
BY GEORGE DD, 


Former County Superintendent, 


Dear Dr. Winship :— 

I have been traveling for weeks in the South- 
ern States. [| had been in rural schools, many 
had the 
schoolhouses—rather the huts or cabins. I hal 
seen the poor teaching. Indeed, like the equip- 
ment, there was no sign of teaching in sight. 


of them off the beaten path. [| seen 


I had seen corrals for children and their herders. 
In some of the four or six room schools in small 
the 


towns Rith and dirt were repelling. I was 


despairing of Education, heartsick at the pros- 


pect. Then | came to Birmingham, Alabama, 
and met Dr. N. R. Baker. county superintend 
ent of the schools of Jefferson County. In a 


half hour he nad taken me to his County High 
School. There along the fence were five motor 
busses and nine automobiles. | asked the Doc- 
tor what was going on here. “School is going 
on here,” he said. These were the vehicles that 
transported the children of the rural districts 
to this high school. Then I surveyed the “plant” 
with one sweeping observation. There 
fine building on spacious grounds, certainly two 
acres. And there were 481 children enrolled in 
the High Schcol. Six years ago there were less 
than 200 in ail the County High Schools of the 
county. 

We went in and met Mr. Baird, the prin- 
cipal, who was proud to show us his children 
and his teachers at work. My 
spirit began to revive. There was a library of 


Was a 


at recitation 


a thousand volumes, there was a hospital room, 
physicai training space—and all the children 
had to take the drill. There were sewing, do- 
mestic science and manual! training 
sides all the classic branches being 
well taught. 

“But,” said I, “Dr. Baker, here you show me 
a high school near a large city. It is fine, but 
not unusual —lI am thinking about the country 
schools, back in the woods where many primary 
children live.” He led the way to his car. 
We left the County High School and soon 


courses, be- 
taught—and 





CARRNGTON, JR, 


Nemaha County. Nebraska 

we were entering a rural school in the mining 
region. Miners’ houses were everywhere inthe 
clearings and in the woods. The building was 
one of the 
buildings that have been built during the last 


a four-room “Unit building.” It was 
icur vears at the rate of one each month—gzet 
that, one each month during four years in one 
county. 

The architecture was Spanish Mission type. 
There were the lower grades being taught by 
teachers worthy of the name. They were mature 
women who understood childhood and its needs. 


The equipment was sufficient. Attention had 
becn given to cleanliness and sanitation. When 
we finished inspecting this school | felt like I 


Bae ~ L- . . 39 
had taken a-tonic. It was more energizing than 


a drink of Aiabama Moonshine 


We visited other schools. In no place was 
the standard anything but high. The rooms 
were really overpopulated with children but 
the teachers knew their business and made 


happy play out of the task of teaching. 

In every one of these buildings the same at- 
tentien to the smallest detail had 
to convenience, sanitation and equipment. 

If | were to criticise the buildings at all I 
would say that the style of 


not nt into the wooded hills. 


been given 


architecture does 
That low Spanish 
Mission building fits better to the sun baked 
sand deserts it seems to me. 

As we turned away I said to Dr. Baker: “Jet- 
j line of 
that he 
SO good, but f 


I was 


Alabama, is the 
He 


something not 


d 
‘ 


ferscn front 


contided 


County, 
progress, educationally.” 
show 


could ine 


had seei a pienty of the “not-so-good.” 
enthused by the splendid progress I had seen, 
and was assured that the same high level was 
to reach every district in the county. 

are thirty Consolidated Schools in the 
High Schools and 
twenty Junior High Schocls. Ten High Schools 


are The 


There 


county. Sixteen Senior 


accredited. size school is a 


average 
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four-teacher school. Thirteen hundred children 
are transported daily to school. The length of 
schoc! term is nine inonths. The average cos? 
per child for education is $28.50 annually. There 
is a School Improvement Association of one 
thousend members. 

Surely the record of educational progress in 
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Jetierson County, Alabama, is worth talking 
about. : 

Do you know how it all came about? 

It came about by means of and through Edu- 
cational Leadership. 

And I:ducational Leadership is most urgently 
needed in America at this hour. 


<> 
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WHY BE POOR? 


LY HENRY FORD 


[In collaboration with Samuel Crowther, from “My 


Poverty springs from a number of causes, the 
more important of which are controllable. 

By poverty | mean the lack of reasonably 
sufficient food, housing, and clothing for an 1m- 
dividual or a family. There will have to be 
differences ir the grades of sustenance. Men 
are not equal in mentality or physique. Any plan 
which starts with the assumption that men are 
or ought to be equal is unnatural and therefore 
unworkable. There can be no feasible or desira- 
ble process of leveling down. Such a course 
only promotes poverty by making it universal in- 
stead of exceptional. Forcing the efficient pro- 
ducer to becoine inefficient does not make the in- 
efficient producer more efficient. Poverty can be 
done away with only by plenty, and we have now 
gone far enough along in the science of produc- 
tion to be able to see, as a natural development, 
the day whe production and distribution will 
be so scientific that all may have according to 
ability and industry. 

Phe extreme socialists went wide of the mark 
in their reasoning that industry would inevitably 
crush the worker. Modern industry is gradually 
lifting the worker and the world. 

The cure of poverty is not in personal econ- 
omy, but in better production. The “thrift” and 
“economy” ideas have been overworked. The 
word “economy” represents a fear. The great 
and tragic fact of waste is impressed on a mind 
by some circumstance, usually of a most ma- 
terialistic kind. There comes a violent reaction 
against extravagance—the mind catches hold 
of the idea of “economy.” But it only flies from 
a greater to a lesser evil; it does not make 
the full journey from error to truth. 

Eeonomy is the rule of half-alive minds. 
There can be no doubt that it is better than 
waste, neither can there be any doubt that it 
is not as good as use. People who pride them- 
selves on their economy take it as a virtue. 
But what is more pitiable than a poor, pinched 
mind spending the rich days and years clutching 
a tew bits of metal? What can be fine about 
paring the necessities of life to the very quick? 
We all know “economical people’ who seem 
to be niggardiy even about the amount of air 


Life and Work,” in McClure’s Magazine for September.1 


they breathe and the amount of appreciation 
they will allow themselves to give to anything. 
They shrivel—bedy and soul. Economy is 
waste; it is waste of the juices of life, the sap 
of living. For there are two kinds of waste— 
that of the prodigal who throws his substance 
away in rioteus living, and that of the sluggard 
who allows his substance to rot from non-use. 
Use obtains all the advantages of economy and 
at the same time gives healthy expression to 
the instincts of which wastefulness is a diseased 
symptom. 

Everything was given us to use. ‘There is no 
evil from which we suffer that did not come 
about through misuse. The worst sin we can 
commit against the things of our common life 
is to misuse them. “Misuse” is the wider term. 
We like to say “waste,” but waste is only one 
phase of misuse. All waste is misuse; all misuse 
is waste. 

It is vossible even to over-emphasize the say- 
ings habit. It is proper and desirable that every 
one have a margin; it is really wasteful not to 
have oie—if you can have one. But it can be 
overdone. We teach children to save their 
money. As an attempt to counteract thought- 
less and seliish expenditure, that has a value. 
Sut it is not positive; it does not lead the child 
out into the safe and useful avenues of self- 
expression or self-expenditure. To teach a child 
to invest and use is better than to teach him 
to save. Most men who are laboriously saving 
a few dollars would do better to invest those 
few dollars—first in themselves, and then in 
some useful work. Eventually they would have 
more to save. Young men ought to invest 
rather than save. They ought to invest in them- 
seives to increase creative value; after they have 
taken themseives to the peak of usefulness— 
then will be time enough to think of laving aside, 
as a fixed policy, a certain substantial share of 
income. You are not “saving” when you pre- 
vent vourself from becoming more productive. 
You are really taking away from your ultimate 
capital: you are reducing the value of one of 
nature’s investments. The principle of use is the 
true guide. Use is positive, active, life-giving. 
Use is alive. Use adds to the sum of good. 
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PLANETARY CONSCIOUSNESS AND ENTANGLEMENTS 
THAT TIE THE NATIONS TOGETHER 


BY JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 


Editor The New York Times 


[The greatest address that the Editor of The Register ever heard—he is deliberate and measured with his super- 


lative—was delivered by Dr. Finley at the Ministers’ 
report of it, which was prepared by 


Institute, 
Austin H. Herrick, is presented to the readers of The Register, who will be able, 
with kindling imaginations. to fill the printed words with atmosphere, poesy, prophecy, personality, and life! 

how the great journalist and traveler takes a casual incident and makes it glow with cosmic meaning; note how we ar2 


Andover, Mass., July 4, 1922. The stenographic 


See 


in a new Hely Land,—the wide world,—which is a little place indeed (how near we live to one another!) today 


compared with ancient Palestine. The 
the quiet and the meditation to the article which will 


morality, and we use for a title Dr. Finley's 


In the time of the Crusaders all the ways that 
led to the Holy Land were known as “The Way of 
God.” I suppose even a railroad, if there had been 
one then, would have been called “The Way of 
God.” I made the journey in the air from Egypt, 
from the land of Goshen, up into the Promised 
Land, and instead of forty years 
hours and thirty-five minutes. I 
Sinai on the way. 


it took only two 

passed Mount 
I was so near the garden of 
Eden that at one point I crossed one of the rivers 
said to have come from the 
through that garden. 

But I find here at Andover a holy place. One 
day I had the opportunity of talking with a great 
inventor, Pupin, from Serbia, who told me of being 
back in his old home and seeing an ol: inan who 
had come back from the Holy Land and was 
describing his journey. When the old man _fin- 
ished, Pupin said: “Old man, I understand how you 
feel, because I too have gone toa holy city.” 
“Where?” “In America.” “But there are no 
holy cities in America.” “Oh, yes,” he said, “there 
are many.” Then he mentioned one—he spoke of 
Albany, because, he said, there was a great teacher 
who lived there once and taught there. 

I would remind you of the Fourth of July that I 
spent in Jerusalem in 1918. We celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day there. It was a rather delicate mat- 
ter, because our chief guests were the British 
officers. So we called it Interdependence Day. 
And of course interdependence connotes indepen- 
dence, because there cannot be interdependence un- 
less there is independence. And we had there a 
scene the like of which, I think, has not been seen 
since the Day of Pentecost, when we assembled on 
the Fourth of July, not only with British officers, 
but the leading representatives of the Moslem 
Church—the grand Mufti—and the heads of the 
great Armenian and Abyssinian Churches, and of 
the Jewish community and of the English commun- 
ity. It seems indeed a Pentecostal celebration of 
the Fourth of July. I must refer to the fact that 
we have today in the land from which we separated 
one hundred and forty-six years ago today an 
American, a man who was the President of the 
United States, and who is the Chief Justice. He is 
our best Fourth of July speech in his own person. 
I refer to Mr. Taft. 

I will speak of the basis of international moral- 
ity in what I have called, in a phrase that I think 
is my own, “planetary consciousness.” When I 


stream that passed 





intimations are marvelously beautiful, and we do ask that each reader give 
reward one an hundredfold. 
s coining, “Planetary Consciousness.” | 


The theme was international 


was graduated from the high school on the prairies, 
I chose as the subject of my oration, 
called, “The Mists”—or “The Clouds”—I have 
forgotten which—“are Rolling Away.” I traced 
the history of mankind from the fall, and showed 
how he had progressed at all times and in all places. 
But I had a New England schoolmaster, who 
looked it over and said: “There are some people 
who contend that mankind has not progressed at 
all times and in all places. They contend that he 
has in fact at times retrograded.” So I revised 
my oration somewhat as follows: “There are some 
who contend that the world has not progressed at 
all times and in all places but has in fact at times 
retrograded ; but the world moves on nevertheless.” 
It has been rather difficult to maintain this optimis- 
tic view in these recent years. But despite the 
retrogressions, I have recently returned from that 
vale of democracy in which I was born, saying 
with all the optimism of generic youth, out of the 
experiences of maturity and with the conviction of 
a Galileo: “The world moves on nevertheless.” 
How infinitely vaster the universe has grown in 
these twoscore years or so! How near to eternity 


as it was 


has time been lengthened! How mobile has the 
body of man become, and how swiftly have the 
images of his mind been made to travel! In these 


few years there has dawned an age which I have 
called, in defiance of a well-established rule not to 
compound a word of two different languages, the 
Televictorian age, the age of the conquest of the 
far. I have seen the miracle of its dawn, which to 
most of the new generation has already, alas, faded 
into the common light of day, so matter-of-fact its 
phenomena have become. 

In the first place, the world has grown millions 
of years older in a half-century. I ventured to say 
this a few weeks ago even out in Nebraska! When 
I was in college my professor in geology, who was 
the best instructor I have ever known (and to let 
you know how much of a scientist he was I will 
say that he was professor 
sciences and the acting professor of Latin), im 
sisted, as most did at that time, that man was 
created in the year 400! 8. c. He did not state 
the month of the year! It is now known by some 
that man has certainly been on the face of the earth 
for at least four hundred thousand years, and that 
the earth itself has been thousands of millions of 
years in the making. So our individual lives are 
indeed “as a watch in the night,” as snow upon the 


of a half-dozen other 
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desert’s dusty face, lasting an hour or two and thea 
gone—infinitely shorter relatively but infinitely 
longer in their reach back into the dim ages. 

In the next place, the universe has lengthened its 
diameter to a distance that seems infinite. I was 
in Strassburg not long ago, talking with one of the 
world’s greatest mathematicians, who has in the 
last few years measured a single star in the con- 
stellation Orion and found that it had a diameter 
something like one hundred million miles, and that 
it was one hundred light years away. It is pretty 
definitely determined that it is one hundred and 
sixty-six quadrillions of miles, as the crow flies, 
from one side of the universe to the other, and if 
we flew with the speed of light it would take one 
thousand years to make the flight. And then, of 
course, one cannot fly in a straight line. I used to 
think that straight lines if continued indefinitely 
would never come together, but now I know that 
is not true. What a tiny world, a Ptolemaic world, 
it was fifty years ago, with the stars so near the 
earth, or the earth so close up against the sky, and 
the Milky Way so close that one sometimes mis- 
took it for the smoke from a neighbor’s chimney! 
A few years ago I heard an eminent man speaking 
of the propagation of light through the universe 
(in which there is at least one star for every in- 
habitant of the United States). I heard him say 
how light propelled from one planetary atmosphere 
wandered in space until, brought within the force 
of another gravitation, it entered, as star-dust 
immigrants, the atmospheric shores of another 
planet or star and again entered a star’s life—un- 
til infinity of space as well as eternity of time be- 
comes conceivable. 

A few days ago I had a letter from that great 
scientist, Dr. Hale, who had just been asked to join 
the new Olympus, the international body of schol- 
ars; and he told me of the attack which the chem- 
ists and physiologists and astronomers are combin- 
ing to make on the atom—the most presuming un- 
dertaking since Prometheus stole the fire. Some 
of us are hoping that he is not going to suffer the 
fate of Prometheus because he has taken a place in 
this organization, which is under the League of 
Nations! 

In the third place, to this extended consciousness 
of eternity and time has been added mobility of the 
human body. One widely cherished recovery 
from that ancient age, the wonderfully beautiful 
statue of the Nike (which H. G. Wells, finding 
One in every parlor, referred to as “the symbol of 
the terrifying unanimity of so-called discrimina- 
tion”), was not long ago reproduced by a cartoon- 
ist in imitation of the first bird-man. But the Nike 
was after all only the figurehead on the prow of a 
boat. Its feet were fastened to a keel. The songs 
of victory were of races whose distances were 
measured in stadia. The highest freedom was but 
the possession of a god and of rash_ men like 
Icarus. Those familiar with Maeterlinck’s poetic 
botany are aware that this story of the evolution 
of animal life from the vegetable is the story of 
the struggle of life to escape from the state of im- 
mobility into one of mobility. And when we look 
into the history of the development of man we find 
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that we are reading a story of the same kind of 
evolution after his creation, the story of struggle 
from a lower to a higher state of mobility. And 
if the degree of mobility indicates the degrees of 
civilization, then must America lead. For of the 
12,588,949 motor vehicles in the world there are 
10,505,660 in the United States. There are, by 
contrast, in Russia, with one hundred and fifty 
million people, 35,000; in China, with four hun- 
dred million population, 8,150; and there are three 
in the capital of Liberia. Primitive patriarchs 
walked. Abraham was commanded to walk 
through the land which he was to possess. But 
from the very first, man longed for a greater mobil- 
ity than his nature permitted. To him the ideally 
happy creature was the one who could fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. It is in the dawn of 
this age that this aspiration has been realized—this 
age in which man has indeed become as the angels, 
at any rate in respect of locomotion, in which age 
he has in another sense approached another king- 
dom! 

In the fourth place, he is able to send his 
thoughts around the earth and to receive messages 
out of the air, not only in human speech, but in 
spectroscopic language from the stars, revealing 
what is burning in their hearts or glowing in their 
skies, so that “day unto day utters speech” in a 
sense never dreamed of by the Psalmist. Lucretius 
in trying to explain perception assumed that all 
bodies were constantly ziving off filmic images of 
themselves, and that the air was filled with mil- 
lions of these emanations, ever passing and cross- 
ing each other in infinite complexity yet in no con- 
fusion, always very unsubstantial yet keeping their 
forms ever as they speed on their way to the senses, 
and being traversed at the same time by our mental 
images infinitely finer and more subtle, and by 
those subtlest and swiftest of all the majestic 
images of the gods that come flying from the un- 
known far, through all the rest, in never-ceasing 
flow. If only these majestic images could pene- 
trate the films, the motion pictures of the physical, 


which are seen by an average of twenty million 
people a day in the United States! 
So in this brief review we have come to some 


realization of the eternity of time in which the Al- 
mighty has been preparing the earth for the habita- 
tion of men, and of the hundreds of thousands of 
years in which he has been teaching man his high 
destiny ; and secondly, to a shuddering sense of the 
physical immensity of the Copernican world in 
which this globe is but as a microscopic microbe on 
a drop of water in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean. 
And third, we have seen the extended mobility of 
man, who was once confined to a little patch of 
earth. And fourth, the majestic flight of images 
of bodies themselves. So have we come into a 
condition that permits us not only to live in a 
united republic as large as the whole ancient world 
in the time of Pericles, but also to think and act 
planetarily, to come into a state of planetary con- 
sciousness, until this new day. As the author of 
the great “Analysis” well says, we have not really 
inhabited an isolated sphere. Civilization has al- 
ways been in contact with the unknown; but now 
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there is no unknown this side of man. We are 
prepared to think planctarily, and to go without 
fear of ambush to any unexplored places. 

I had the honor a few years ago to bestow a 
medal upon the man whose voice was first heard by 
telephone—Bell. Three years ago I talked over 
one of his telephones from the ruins of Baalbec on 
the edge of the desert on whose further rim rose 
the tower of Babel. A collateral ancestor of mine 
who invented the telegraph has died since I was 
born. I had the honor within five years of con- 
ferring an honorary degree on Edison, the long- 
distance inventor—not in the usual way, for he was 
two or three hundred miles away. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford had offered to bestow the degree on 
him ; but he declined to go to England to receive it, 
and they were not willing to bestow it in absentia. 
I stood in my place and conferred the degree on 
him, not in absentia but in loco remoto. He ac- 
cepted the degree at a distance of two or three 
hundred miles, audibly. He said to me the next 
day that possibly we should be sending the colors 
of the hood before long. 

I have sat between Peary and Amundsen, dis- 
coverers of the two poles. I have sat with the 
Wright brothers, the first bird-men in the world. 
I lived across the street from the old mother of 
Cyrus Field, who laid the Atlantic cable. Under 
the same roof is the man who made it possible that 
people in New York and San Francisco could hear 
the President’s voice at the same moment, and was 
told by him a few nights ago that it is only a mat- 
ter of mechanism to bring every man, woman, 
and child in the United States within the sound of 
the President’s voice. I have seen this same quiet 
man preside at a meeting of electrical engineers at 
which a motion was made by a man in New York 
and seconded by a man in San Francisco, and an 
amendment was offered by a man in a third place 
and seconded by one in yet another place, and the 
motion was unanimously adopted as amended, by 
11,000 men all seated in remote parts of the hall, 
which was the whole United States. 

It is prophesied that all the quick and dead from 
Boston to Bombay and back again shall at one 
moment hear the stirring sound of Gabriel’s trum- 
pet ; but perhaps long before that day some one will 
make the universe his hall wherein, in earth-en- 
circling tone, shall be a Pentecost of speech, and 
men shall hear, each in his dearest tongue, his 
neighbor’s voice, though they are separated by half 
the globe. 

I associate myself with these great tele heroes to 
emphasize the fact that we are but in the begin- 
ning of the tele age, and that it began in America 
with men who have been alive in my time and 
yours. We are the radio centre of the earth. We 
are the most highly mobile people in the world. 
We have more power at our elbow, per person, 
than any other people. We are a cosmic people in 
our position, and a tele people in our reach. It is 
not by accident that we have put the stars in the 
field of our flag. They are cosmic, far-conquer- 
ing symbols. 

And what free scope have we, and especially the 
young men and women who are coming after us, 
who have come upon this planet under this sky of 
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America! Not a Ptolemaic sky which shuts down 
over us, but a Copernican sky whose sun looks 
down on multitudes for whom every day should be 
a fresh beginning and for whom every morning the 


world should be made new. “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof”; but it is now 
also ours, as it was not our ancestors’. I saw a 


man coming from the farther coast of our land 
who had encountered there in California a French 
priest. He asked that priest how he happened to 
be there. And he replied that he had dreamed, 
back in his home in France, that he came to the 
end of life and was brought into the presence of 
the Almighty, and that the first question He asked 
him was: “What do you think of my earth?” And 
the priest said: “I was very much embarrassed. [ 
had to tell the Almighty that I had never seen His 
earth.” We are going to be held accountable not 
only for our little land but for our earth. It was 
a great though precarious privilege to be living as 
pioneers in the new America; but it is a greater 
privilege to be living as pioneers, in a planetary 
existence, in the new America which our pioneer 
fathers fought to make independent and then keep 
one and indivisible, feeling that they ought to shun 
world entanglements. It was our time of prepara- 
tion in the wilderness, our period of locusts and 
wild honey. But to live permanently as a hermit 
is to make futile all this preparation and hardship, 
except for a personal selfish salvation which could 
be but as damnation to one conscious of avoidable 
pain and of the hopes of redemption of others. 

Emerging from the wilderness of isolation, we 
have come to realize that whether we will or not, 
our destiny is interwoven with that of the rest of 
the world. I heard some engineers say that we are 
mineralogically interdependent. Our salvation is 
entangled with that of all flesh, not as the far man 
of the Prodigal, nor as the charitable Samaritan on 
the road to Jericho, but as a brother to those who 
as brothers co-operate. This is the basis of inter- 
national morality. 

We came in the war to an acquaintance with a 
certain sort of entanglement, which was used to 
keep nations apart. Some of you here have seen, 
and perhaps have known by experience, those acres 
upon acres of barbed wire in No Man’s Land, and 
the miles on miles of trenches and obstacles, from 
the North Sea to the Euphrates, near to the city of 
Abraham (who, my friend Dr. Gunsaulus - said, 
was the first American, because he went westward 
not knowing whither he went). From the Mount 
of Olives I heard and saw the beginning of the 
battle of Armageddon—not the Armageddon re- 
ferred to by Roosevelt. When I made my way to 
headquarters down on the plain of Sharon, Gen- 
eral Allenby said: “I have just had word that my 
cavalry are at Armageddon.” <A few nights after, 
I walked through the broken entanglements of 
wire across the plain, passed the mountain, as the 
dawn came, where our Lord is said to have deliv- 
ered his sermon on the Mount, on to Nazareth, the 
little city which a Denver paper not  irreverently 
referred to as “Christ’s home town.” I thought 
that morning that the thousand years of peace re- 
ferred to in the book of Revelation had come. But 
I have since traveled over a great part of that way, 
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that long, long way, lest we forget, by which we 
have come out of captivity. I found that while 
barb-wire entanglements have been cleared away 
and the trenches have been filled, the entanglements 
of suspicion and hate were still keeping nations 
apart. 

I was the first American to make the journey 
through Asia Minor after the armistice, starting 
from the edge of the desert on the farther side, and 
coming to Constantinople. I traveled for days 
through homeless misery, physical suffering, and 
mental hate, which I felt at the time were but the 
sequelae of the world’s disease and would soon 
pass. But conditions are now worse than then. It 
is only the mercy and the philanthropy of Ameri- 
cans that are preventing the extermination and 
utter degradation of the race. I have more re- 
cently traveled over nearer sections of that long 
way back to the cradle of the race and of our 
Christian civilization. Within the last fifteen 
months I have walked or ridden by ship or train or 
airplane all the way from the west coast of Ireland 
to the door of Russia, down to Hungary, and back. 
Alas! the separating, estranging entanglements are 
still there, which prevent this planetary conscious- 
ness and this exereise of international morality. 
Barriers and entanglements, visible and invisible, 
were on every border all the way across Europe. 
Unspeakable inconveniences, even hardships, had 
to be endured by the travelers in those zones of 
antipathy and hate. It was so through all the new 
republics until I came to think of them as the 
“United Hates of Europe.” But I had one exper- 
ience which lifted me to the thought of the ea- 
tanglements that tie the nations together. It was 
a journey in an airplane which rises above the 
boundaries of the countries and comes down in 
different lands. It was the morning of Pentecost 
day, June 5, and I made the journey on the day 
which celebrates the coming of people into an 
upper room in Jerusalem where they were so en- 
dowed with speech by the cloven tongues that de- 
scended on them that all the nations could under- 
stand each other. As we flew over the different 
countries I could see the shadow of the plane as of 
a cloven tongue flying beneath us from village to 
village and even over the disputed territory of 
Upper Silesia; and this was to me a prophecy of 
new entanglements of mutual understanding that 
must replace the separating entanglements of sus- 
picion and hate, if the world is to move on. 

It was toward America, this far land, that they 
were all looking, not for physical relief, but for 
that which will bring quiet to the spirits of men, 
looking for a place of understanding. America 
was on the horizon of every hope that those coun- 
tries had. I have understood, from Lloyd George’s 
statement at the opening of the conference in 
Genoa, that they are still hoping that a Columbus 
will come from America to discover a way to a new 
Europe, the “United States of Europe” instead of 
the “United Hates of Europe.” The discoverer 
will be one who will light the heart of youth and 
not alone the mind of the age. 

Sir James Barrie, the creator of Peter Pan, the 
child who never grew up, and of Sentimental 
Tommy, who was reluctant to grow up—it was 
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this discoverer of perpetual youth who proposed to 
the students of St. Andrew’s University in Scot- 
land a few weeks ago a League of Youth, saying 
that the League of Nations is run by older people. 
If the Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s University 
could lead the youth of the world to the consumma- 
tion of such an association, the world could well 
afford to give not merely the meagre amount that 
Sentimental Tommy’s schemes would have cost, 
but to pay the whole sum of the inter-Allied debt, 
ten billion dollars, if only it could help the youth of 
the earth to a better understanding. It will be the 
youth of the earth, a few years from now, who will 
control the world; and we must try to prevent ia 
them the suspicion and jealousy and distrust which 
may even now be leading their leaders doddering 
down some brimstone path. 

And the beginning of international morality is to 
be found in advice similar to the Master’s,advice to 
the rich young man,—not that we wish to sell all 
we have, but that we shall let what is owing us be 
used for the benefit of the children who have suf- 
fered most from the Great War. We have had a 
world war for freedom. We should have a world 
plan for giving the children an elementary chance 
to enjoy the freeing of the soul which is, with the 
unity of mankind, the ideal state. A plan that I 
proposed some time ago, and as to which I have 
now been encouraged by its support by men of 
large financial experience, is that the Allied debts 
be made a permanent trust fund to be adminis- 
tered for the education of the children of all peo- 
ples, so far as they can be so applied. This pro- 
posal has been characterized as good business—not 
to demand the full payment of these debts with in- 
terest. The fundamental thought on which I 
based the proposal is that the world as a whole 
owes something to the children who have had no 
fair chance yet, because of what those upon whom 
they are naturally dependent have sacrificed for 
the good of the world as a whole. 

My original proposal was that the principal 
should be cancelled as it was thus spent, but a 
very prominent man has proposed the application 
of merely the interest at the rate of five per cent. 
annually for this purpose—that is, when it can be 
paid,—a ten billion dollar war debt converted into 
a perpetual trust fund for the children of the 
world, especially for those who have come trailing 
from the clouds of glory into the midst of the 
world’s war, for they have not a ghost of a chance 
to come into the heritage of their generation. Five 
hundred million dollars a year, assuming that this 
could be paid—an incredible number of Austrian 
crowns and Russian rubles and Polish marks—~ 
which would give an elementary training to all the 
children. Ten million children a year taught the 
best that has been delivered unto men or invented 
by mankind, and led, in that tuition, toward the 
conscious unity of the race, toward planetary con- 
sciousness! Has a more stirring opportunity been 
offered to any people than is ours, in the refunding 
of this great war debt in such way as to make it a 
blessing, when it can be paid, to the next genera- 
tion or generations, instead of a crushing burden to 
the tax-paying generation of the present? If we 
were to demand our pound of flesh we should de- 











serve the future fate of those in the Inferno, an 
eternity swathed about with cloaks of lead covered 
by a veneer of gold. It would be the greatest fund 
ever established on the earth for the salvation of 
civilization. 

I almost hesitate to refer to Jonah, because of 
one thought that comes into our minds; but he was 
the first reformer, the first great municipal re- 
former. He went out and preached against a great 
city, and then, because what he had preached did 
not come to pass, he complained to the Lord, who 
said: “Shall I not spare this city in which there are 
sixscore thousand people who cannot tell their 
right hand from their left?” He sleeps, according 
to tradition, in a village but six or eight miles from 
Bethlehem, which I passed in the night. It was 
asleep. If it had been awake it might have seen a 
star when it came and stood over Bethlehem. If 
Jonah were here now he would know that it is only 
the children who have learned the lessons of the 
race who have the power of our world salvation; 
children who have also learned by heart the lessons 
of the two great commandments. 

As I was walking north, following the army, 
near where those two great commandments were 
pronounced, I was still some distance from the well 
of Jacob where the Master talked with the Samari- 
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tan woman at the well. The water was almost out 
of my canteen, and I was thirsty, but I happened 
on some Tommies by the roadside. They pointed 
to some lights in the valley. I asked what that 
place was, and was told that it was the camp of the 
first Irish regiment in the heart of Palestine. When 
I reached the camp and found the water, which had 
been brought in great galvanized iron cans during 
the day, while the boys were pouring out the water 
I asked one of them from what part of Ireland he 
came. He said: “I come from Tipperary.” As | 
looked at him and then at Ebal and Gerizim where 
the children of Israel stood three thousand years 
ago, some on one mountain and some on another, 
and sang back and forth in’ the most imposing 
antiphonal service the world ever heard, some tell- 
ing the curses that would come if they failed to obey 
the commandments, and some the blessing that 
would come if they obeyed them, | looked at the 
boy and at the mountain and back at the boy, and 
said: “My boy, you are indeed a long, long way 
from home.” But, my friends, it is the way by 
which we have come out of our captivity. And we 
must keep that little land upon our horizon, and 
keep as the foundation of our international moral- 
ity those two great commandments. 

—From The Christian Register. 
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THE NEED 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


We were sittin’ there an’ smokin’ of our pipes, discussin’ 


things, 


Like licker, votes for wimmin, an’ the totterin’ thrones 


o’ kings, 


When he ups an’ strokes his whiskers with his hand an’ 


says t’ me: 


Changin’ laws an’ legislatures ain't, as fur as I can see, 
Goin’ to make this world much better, unless somehow 


we can 


Find a way to make a better an’ a finer sort o’ man, 


“The trouble ain't with statutes or with systems— 


not at all; 


It's with humans jus’ like we air an’ their petty ways 


an’ small. 


We could stop our writin’ law-books an’ our regulatin’ 


rules 


If a better sort of manhood was the product of our schoo!s. 


For the things that we air needin’ isn’t writin’ from a pen 
Or bigger guns to shoot with, but a bigger type of men. 


“I reckon all these problems air jest ornery like the weeds, 
They grow in soil that oughta nourish only decent deeds, 


An’ they waste our time an’ fret us when, if we were 


thinkin’ straight 


An’ livin’ right, they wouldn't be so terrible and great. 
A good horse needs no snaffle, an’ a good man, I opine, 
Doesn’t need a law to check him or to force him into line. 


“If we ever start in teachin’ to our children, year by year, 


How to live with one another, 


here. 


there'll be less o’ trouble 


If we'd teach ’em how to neighbor an’ to walk in honor’'s 


ways, 


We could settle every problem which the mind 0’ man can 


raise. 


What we're needin’ isn’t systems or some regulatin’ plau, 
But a bigger an’ a finer an’ a truer type o’ man.” 
—Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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FLUNKING 


BY RAYMOND E, 


MANCHESTER 


State Normal College, Kent, Ohio 


Some time ago a person achieved fame by 
suggesting that life is just one “blamed” thing 
after another. Whatever the life work of this 
perscn may have been it is well within the range 
of possibility that the profession was that of 
teaching. In any case teachers feel that the 
definition is one suggesting some of the trials 
connected with the solution of the educational 
problem. 

One ot the “blamed” things a teacher has to 
Struggle with is that connected with fair mark- 
ing and the progress of pupils through a course 
of study. At least once and often twice each 
year the teacher of each class must establish a 
dead-line and then arrange the students in two 
groups, those above and those below. It is a 
disagreeable and hated task. Relief for those 
above the line who deserved to pass, tragedy for 
those below who deserved a place above, despair 
for those below who belonged there, comedy for 
those above who deserved to be below, and dis- 
satisfaction for the teacher! These are the 
results. 

With this in mind it is not unusual to find 
much interest expressed in propositions and sug- 
gestions related to and connected with a better 
plan for marking and grading work done and the 
arrangements for a student’s progress through 
a course of study. The most important phase 
of the problem is that of making educationel 
practice consistent with educational theory. 

Recently I sat next to a business man during a 
rather long drawn out banquet. As we con- 
versed the topic swung around a great circle, 
starting with the war and ending with educa- 
tion. This business man was one whose suc- 
cess had been sufficient to develop within him a 
feeling of independence so that he freely ex- 
pressed his honest opinions rather than those he 
might have deemed expedient. Further he had 
children in school, a boy in college and a girl in 
a normal school. 

As we warmed up to the general topic of edu- 
cation he said: “I understand you people are 
making a drive for students and also have read 
that the shortage of teachers is very great, so 
great in fact that Mr. Claxton has asked for a 
week to be devoted to the matter of bringing the 
matter home to the people through publicity of 
various kinds.” I agreed with him and he con- 
tinued: “My daughter also writes me that her 
teacher of methods has just flunked twenty per 
cent. of his students and my son writes me that 
2 number of students have been sent home.” 

He went on to say more as follows: “Of 
course, I can understand the general theory of 
marking students but still there seems to be 
something wrong with your plan when you go to 
such extremes to get students enrolled and then 
make life so miserable for them after you get 


them. It would seem that some arrangement 
could be perfected by which the work done by 
students could be recorded and the good stu- 
dents given proper credit without this disagree- 
able system of ‘Flunking.’ 

The thoughts expressed by this business man 
are, probably, shared by others. It does seem 
necessary that we perfect a system of grading 
the work done by students without recourse to 
flunking. The plan of passing and failing, based 
upon an idea of “all or nothing,” is considered 
by many of those closely connected with school 
practice to be entirely out of keeping with ac- 
cepted educational theory. 

Their feeling is that education should be free 
and open to all. They also feel that education 
is the proper guiding of the development of a 
child and that the true function of an institu- 
tion of learning should be that of offering oppor- 
tunity to our boys and girls to develop within 
the range of their potential possibilities. 

They feel that all this makes a dead-line, an 
inconsistency since it not only forces students 
out of school but it creates a depressive and 
deadening atmosphere. The influence of the 
flunking system toward the development idea is 
negative. An exampie might be that of a boy 
studying algebra. He studies for twenty weeks 
and has made sume progress. He has perhaps 
completed two-thirds of the work. To flunk 
him means that he must go back for a new 
start. This is not satisfactory either to him or 
to the teacher. If this boy fails in his other 
subjects, he is usually sent home. The result 
is that this slow boy loses the opportunities to 
develop which should be his. An attempt should 
be made to keep boys and girls in school even 
‘hough their work is of low grade. They need 
the help of the school even more than the better 
students, 

Gradually the foundation for our educational 
theory is changing from the “reward and pun- 
ishment” idea to the development idea. This is 
evident in the making over of our elementary 
schoois. The thought is that the function of 
education is that of providing every aid to the 
development of the pupil. The ideal is to keep 
every child moving forward mentally as rapidly 
as it seems best for that particular child to move. 
More than this, the teachers feel that develop- 
ment should be natural and not forced and 
should proceed without an attempt to create 
averages. 

In the grades there are some promising and 
hopetul signs. Some executives so arrange 
the class recitations that a subject is offered at 
the same time in all grades. This makes pos- 
sible the advance of a pupil by subjects instead 
of by averages or by the circumstance of 
bodily growth. In many schools special teach- 
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ers have been employed for those who are ahead 
or behind the class. But the greatest hope lies 
in a slowly changing point of view toward the 
purposes of education. Parents and teachers 
alike are getting out of their heads the notion 
that education means a rushing along through 
a series of grades or a series of classes with the 
ideal for success centred on a diploma or the 
acquiring of a high grade number at an early 
age. They are seeing the folly of high pressure 
instruction with the end merely that of a gradu- 
ation celebration. 

There is developing a feeling that the function 
of schools is to provide helpful guidance to boys 
and girls during the growing-up stage and defi- 
nite vocational aid to them just prior to the time 
they must join the ranks of the workers. The 
feeling is that while the giving of proper credit 
to the bright students in the form of certificates, 
dipiomas, etc., is highly desirable, this should 
not act to discourage those less able. It is felt 
that the giving of proper credit to the good stu- 
dents through an annual or semi-annual flunk- 
ing orgy should be replaced by a system provid- 
ing ior constant and continuous growth by good 
and poor alike. One has only to note the rapid 
rise of factory schoois, part-time schools, con- 
tinuation schools, night schools, correspondence 
schools and extension schools to appreciate 
this feeling of need for instruction and help. 

What is good educational philosophy in pro- 
viding for elementary pupils is usually good 
philosophy in providing for older boys and girls. 
Those who disiike the “flunking” idea would 
recommend that boys and girls go to college for 
four years and receive graded marks for ability 
and performance. The slow developing student 
might finish strong, another might keep up a 
steady sort of progress and still another might 
be erratic but would have the opportunity to 
grow and to learn. This is what schools are 
organized and maintained for, this provision 
for educational opportunity and perhaps by sub- 
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stituting a new marking system for the “funk 
or pass” system we may more closely approxi- 
mate to the ideal. 

Attempts are being made in some higher in- 
stitutions to work ou: a better system. Ina 
certain normal school it was suggested that the 
class entering as freshman be carried through 
two years of training without recourse to “flunk- 
ing.” Ikach student was to be marked care- 
fully on all work completed and the results 
filed. At the end of two years the results were 
to be available for the use of those coming te 
look for teachers. In addition to the record 
covering habits of conduct, attitude toward the 
school and instruction, personal characteristics, 
etc., all work accomplished was to be graded on 
a five point scale. It was thought that this 
would provide those in search of teachers with 
data frcm which they might select those best 
suited to the positions to be filled. It was also 
felt that such a plan would do away with the un- 
fortunate situation arising from the fact that 
different teachers have different ideas with re- 
spect to the per cent. of failures necessary to 
preserve proper standards. For example it is 
possible that a teacher of one subject may fail 
twenty per cent. of students, while a teacher of 
another subject may fail five per cent. of stu- 
dents. If it so happens that the teacher failing 
twenty per cent. of students is teaching a course 
of less importance than the one failing five per 
cent. of students, then the students will give the 
subject of less importance inore time than they 
give the subject of more importance. With all 
work done by students recorded in terms of the 
five point scale suggested, it was felt that the 
resulting system would have all the advantages 
of a “flunking” plan without the disadvantages. 

However this question may be answered it is 
evident that it is one of interest to both teach- 
ers and parents. Every indication is that a 
happy solution will result. 





“THE FELLER THAT YOUR MOTHER THINKS YOU ARE” 


BY L, 


S. YOUNG 


Chicago 


While walking through a crowded street the other day 
I heard a little urchin to his comrades turn and say: 
“Say, Jimmy, let me tell youse, I'd be happy as a clam 

If I only was de feller dat me mudder t’inks I am. 
Gee, Jim, she t'inks dat I’m a wonder, and she knows her 


little lad 


Could never mix with nothin’ dat wuz ugly, mean or bad. 
Lots er times I sits and t'inks how nice ’twould be, Gee 


Whiz, 


If a feller only was de feller dat his mudder t’inks he is.” 
My friends, be yours a life of toil or undiluted joy, 


You still can learn a lesson 


boy. 


from this small, unlettered 


Don’t aim to be an earthly saint with your eyes fixed 


on a Star; 


Just try to be the fellow that your mother thinks you are. 
—In the Express Messenger. 
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MAKING HIGH SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


BY M, 


Superintendent, 


The high school occupies that period of lite 
in which the individual is rapidly forming habits 
of mind, social habits, work habits, habits of 
thrift, moral and ethical habits, which to a very 
great extent will dominate all the years that are 
fo follow. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF HIGH SCHOOL SUCCESS. 

Like every venture in life, there are certain 
fundamental elements that must be observed, 
if success is to be assured. It would be practi- 
caliy possible in the high school to guarantee a 
success commensurate with native ability to 
every pupil who enters the institution, could the 
high school in turn be guaranteed that the 
fundamentals of success would be observed by 
those pupils and by their parents. Public educa- 
tion is a matter of public co-operation. rhe 
school can only do its part when the pupil and 
the home do their parts in maintaining the at- 
mosphere, the out-of-school environment ancl 
the attitude of mind that are necessary to insure 
high school efficiency. 

At the outset there are fundamentals which 
parents should be in a position to maintam if 
they expect a guarantee of their child’s success. 
Briefly these fundamentals are as follows :— 

Health of body and health of mind. Where 
either body or mind are diseased or the creatures 
of malicious habits, the school of itself cannot 
overcome the handicap. 

A large percentage of pupils fail in their high 
school career because of their attempt to substi- 
tute bluif for honest, personal effort. Bluff wili 
not last long. The honest, plain-spoken, de- 
pendable pupil is the one who ultimately suc- 
ceeds. He may not be so brilliant or so resource- 
ful as the blutfing pupil, but his honest effort, his 
work and his character will guarantee his fina! 
success. 

To do the work of the high school is a reai 
job. It is as much of a job to the high school 
pupil as is the adult’s business-job. The work 
of the high school cannot be done successfully 
during the hours of school alone. It demands, 
as the minimum, two hours of honest, every- 
day work in the home. The parents whose 
child is not giving from an hour and a half to 
two hours or even two and a half hours to effec- 
tive high school study each school day in the 
home, may be assured that their child is not do- 
ing efficiently the work of the high school 
course. 

The maintenance of life always demands alert 
ness, This is true and has been true through all 
the ages. It is true of all types of life. He who 
is not alert, who is not aware of the conditions 
with which he is surrounded, sacrifices life effi- 
ciency, if not life itself. 

This is likewise true of the high school. The 


G. CLARK 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


high school pupil must always be alert, must al- 
ways be aware of all legitimate school activi- 
ties. 

A predominant high school vice is inattention. 
Phe child who is inattentive at school is usually 
inattentive at home and in his general surround- 
ings. When results show lack of alertness. the 
pupil needs to be checked up through the hohie. 

Success in the daily affairs of life, in any sort 
of business or vocation, is dependent upon the 
regularity of one’s efforts. The world soon 
ceases to bother with a man who is not depénd- 
able. Hours of service must be maintained. 
This is true of the high school. Success depends 
upon every-day attendance, upon punctuality, 
upon dependability. The classroom recitation 
missed, means the breaking of the chain of 
thought. 

The parent who would insure the success of 
his child wili watch carefully to guard him 
against the sin of irregularity. 

Class work is not all of high school life. There 
are certain interests which are legitimate and 
which mean as much to the education of the 
high school boy or girl as does any one subject 
tor which they receive credit. 

The interests of the high school are.and should 
be as varied as the, legitimate interests of so- 
ciety. Music, art, debate, athletics, club work, 
dramatics, literary work and, within certain 
limits, legitimate social activities; these and 
other activities are all of value, within a high 
school. They are maintained to a reasonable 
degree and for legitimate educational purposes. 
No pupi! can carry all of these activities, but 
each pupil should choose and co-operate in some 
one or two of them. ‘These activities in the high 
school maintain the same value as do those out- 
side interests which, to the adult, lift life above 
the sordid. , 

No man can live efficiently entirely within his 
business. An avocation is as important asa 
vocation. The high school offers opportimities 
through which the child's interests can be turmed 
into legitimate avocations. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR PUBLIC 

SCHOOL? 

Out-of-school iife is responsible for ninety per 
cent. of tic failures of the mentally qualified pu- 
pils of the public high school. Given the guar- 
anteed hime environment, or control, and any 
schooi can guarantee results commensurate with 
the child's ability. 

It one will observe the lunch habit of the aver- 
age American high school boy or girl, he will 
discover that his tendency is toward nicknacks, 
sweet pastries rather than to the wholesome, 
nourishing food. His tendency is to eat on the 
rua rather than to give proper mastication to 
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The need of medical attention for 
throat, eyes, nose and many other physical con- 
ditions that react upon mental alertness is evi- 
dent in a large percentage of high school chil- 
dren. 

But in the public high schools, particularly, 
there is evidence of the need of more sleep. The 
high school boy and girl should be regular in 
sleep habits. But night after night of social in- 
toxication interferes both with sleep and with 
menial interest in legitimate school work. 

There is growing up in American society to- 
day a looseness in the high school social life that 
only the home can correct. The high school 
cannot undertake to guarantee success to pupils 
who are giving of their physical and mental 
strength to social functions. 

Again the tendency is more and more toward 
abnormal night hours. Young people feel that 
a social function should nct begin before nine 
o'clock or even later and that it should not break 
up until one o'clock. The high school can ac- 
cept no responsibilities for young people who 
give themselves to such functions and to such 
hours. 

Mothers need to give particular attention to 
the dress of their daughters. Low necks, peek- 
a-boo waists, ultra short skirts and sheer silk 
hose are bad taste in high school. It ought to be 
unnecessary to mention lip-stick, rouge and pen- 
ciled or plucked eye-brows. 

Again, the subject of study needs serious con- 
sideration on the part of the parents. Home 
study heurs should be spent at home. There is 
never anything gained by allowing the pupil to 
go to the home of a friend for study. Such calls 
will prove nine-tenths social to one-tenth study. 
Again, a great value of the home study hour is 
that it demands the self-achievements of the pu- 
pil. Dependence upon others for study results 
is never beneficial. Digging a thing out for 
one’s self is the only form of real study. Noth- 
ing else is study; it may be absorption—but not 
study. Until a child has the study habit, he 
lacks power or ability to do indepehdent work. 
A high school success demands independence of 
work. 


his food. 


THE YALE RECORD. 

There is a bright side to the public school. 
This bright side is due to the fact that hundreds 
of homes are co-operating fully with the school. 
Te this co-operation is due the success of 
theusands of pupils that are graduating from our 
public schools year after year. To this co- 
operation and to the splendid work of the pub- 
lic high schools of America is due the report 
given in the Jast Annual of Yale University. 

The following table is mainly self-explanatory 
“Ranking scholars” are those having a general 
average of 80 per cent: or above in their studies 
—60 per cent. being the pass mark. 


Pub. Pri. Tutor 
Sch. Sch. Sch. 
No. entering from 164 311 % 
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Ranking Scholars 20% 11% 9m 
Left for low standing RY 10% 39% 
General average (for those finishing) 74% 70% 63% 


Quoting Dean 


Angier’s comment on the 
above :— 

“Without driving interpretation too far j 
seems fair to conclude from the foregoing fig- 
ures that on the whole the public high school 
boys do better than those from private schools 
This 1s in accord with previous data. I imagine 
that in assigning causes the following considera. 
tions are important: Only the more ambitious 
of the high school boys try to enter college by 
examination, while the circumstance that on the 
whoic the parents of the private school boys are 
wealthier enables many who might better not 
go to college to keep on until they eventually 
qualify for entrance; the public high school 
students have less money to spend in college 
and on the whole are less active in extra cur- 
riculum activities; the public high school boys 
have probably been more accustomed to stand 
on their own, both intellectually and in matters 
of conduct—the release from secondary school 
life does not involve so much readjustment. . 
But the repeaters and the tutoring school boys 
often satisfy our normal entrance requirements 
and are the poorest of all. Whatever the 
causes, it would appear from this year’s figures 
alone that they are poor risks.” 

“A fair inference is that the quality of the 
student body in the public high schools is su- 
perior to that in private schools preparing for 
Yaie.” 

The quality of the boy reflects the quality of 
the home, the quality of environment, the qual- 
ity of inspiration, the quality of teaching. We 
may say that in quality ot school instruction, 
school ideas and interest, of ethical t-aining, and 
use of every available resource, the public high 
schoo! doffs its hat to no educational institution. 

THE GUARANTEES OF SUCCESS. 

It is the purpose to call the attention of part 
ents to certain fundamental facts which they 
must take into consideration should they wish 
guarantees of the success of their children m 
the public high school. The public high school 
can give a guarantee of success under the com 
ditions named. With correct environment, 
physical and moral care, right home study, nor 
mal sleep and normal life habits, the public 
school can guarantee a success which is com 
mensurate with the native ability of the child 
This is all any school can do. 

The education of the child is a four-fold te 
sponsibility. This responsibility begins with 
the home. It demands correct out-of-schodl 
environment, a home control of conditions a 
successful work. 

The second factor is the school. It demands 
a healthful school environment, an_ efficient 
school plant, competent, capable, interested, 1 
spensible teachers. 

The third factor is a normal pupil witha high 
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schoo! capacity and interest and determination 
to do his high school job successfully. 

The fourth factor, and this is by no means the 
least, is the ethical, moral and spiritual atmos- 
phere of the city. This atmosphere, or silent in- 


fluence, permeating and giving character to the 
community, is always reflected in the life of the 
school. This again is the problem of the church 
and of the various social and moral agencies of 
the city. 
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HOW TO LIGHTEN THE TEACHING LOAD 


BY INSPECTOR J. 


University « 


How can the principal of a building (or the 
superintendent of schools in a small town or vil- 
lage) lighten the load of work of his teachers 
without adding additional teachers, decreasing 
the number of pupils per teacher, eliminating 
certain of the usual required duties of a teacher, 
or increasing to an appreciable extent the usual 
expenses of administration? This is not an easy 
question to answer, but I shall offer a partial 
answer by giving a summarized account of sug- 
gestions based on practices in certain high 
schools in my own state. In examining this 
summary of specific suggestions, it should be 
noted that many of the directions for lightening 
the teacher’s load relate to ways and means of 
avoiding unnecessary nervous strain, systema- 
tizing the teacher’s work, eliminating wasted 
time and effort, creating a better attitude toward 
work, aid promoting a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the members of the staff. Many of 
the suggestions, it is true, call for either an 
increase in clerical help or the better use of the 
same, the greater use of time-saving devices, 
better preliminary planning by the administra- 
tor, and greater attention to certain matters of 
administrative routine. The summary of sug- 
gestions may be used to advantage by building 
principal in checking his own practices in the 
matter of adjusting and lightening the load of 
work of teachers. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR LIGHTENING THE TEACH- 
ING LOAD OF THE TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
IN A GIVEN SCHOOL BUILDING. 

1. By providing substitutes promptly rather 
than allowing the teachers or the principal to 

assume the work of an absent teacher. 

2. By providing new teachers with sum- 
marized statements of the established rules, 
regulations, and policies enforced in the school 
building (brief and specific). 

3. By settling promptly the cases of class- 
room discipline referred to the office of the 
principal. 

4. By providing facilities for mimeographing 
material needed for instructional purposes. 

9. By making such arrangements for play- 
Sround supervision, noon supervision of build. 
ing, lunch-hall supervision, and other special 
duties, as will prevent the unloading of this work 
on the more conscientious teachers. 

6. By avoiding long, tedious, uninteresting 
teachers’ meetings at the close of a full day of 
regular work. 


f 
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Michigan 
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7. By preventing or reducing to a minimum 
the interferences with the usual routine of the 
daily schedule; that is, special assemblies, inter- 
ruptions by visitors, ete. 

&. By cultivating on the part of the pupils a 
wholesome respect for the authority of the 
teacher. 

3. By protecting the teachers against the un- 
warranted attacks of spiteful critics. 

10. By removing promptly objectionable and 
incorrigible pupils from the average classes or 
rooms. 

11. By allowing teachers to use the clerical 
help of the school for letters relating to school 
organizations or school business. 

12. By insisting that the janitor wash the 
blackboards daily and dust and clean the rooms 
carefully. 

13. By providing simplified forms for all 
regular school reports, notices, etc. 

i4. By insuring that new teachers secure 
wholesome and pleasant places to room and 
board. 

15. By insuring that new teachers have ade- 
quate opportunity to form social contacts with 
the most desirabie elernent of the community. 

16. By adjusting the teaching load accord- 
ing to the experience and health of teachers. 

17. By securing needed mstructionai sup- 
plies in advance of the date of actual use. 

18. By cultivating a spirit of friendliness 
and team-work among teachers. 

19. By eliminating short periods of five, ten, 
or fifteen minutes at the opening of either ses- 
sion of a high school (it makes for more bust- 
nesslike attitude for work to begin promptly fol- 
lowing the ringing of the last bell). 

20. By  systematizing the making up of 
“missed work” in such a way as to give teach- 
ers certain freedom at the close of school. 

21. By distributing advisory responsibilities 
for student activities in such a way as to make 
the work a real pleasure rather than a heavy 
burden, 

22. By providing student messengers, stu- 
dent assistants in laboratory work, student as- 
sistants in library work, etc. 

23. By providing chairs for teachers on hali 
duty. 

24. By reducing the number of different 
daily subject preparations per teacher. 

25. By heiping teachers to discover timie- 
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saving methods for conducting written quizzes 
and for testing daily preparation. 

26. By helping teachers to discover other 
ways of solving disciplinary problems than the 
customary one of keeping pupils after school. 

27. By providing a rest bench or high stool 
or chair in each grade or recitation room. 

28. By providing a teachers’ rest 
each floor of a large building. 
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29. By carrying on supervision in sucha way 
as to eliminate tear. 

30. By arranging the special work in sucha 
way as to bring a restful break in the daily 
schedule of the regular teacher. 

31. By securing united emphasis on certain 
habits and ideals of pupil conduct. 

32. By centralizing administration and hay. 
ing the administrative functions performed at 
the central office. 
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WHY THE COLLEGE? 


BY REMSEN 


DU 


BOIs BIRD 


President of Occidental College 


Why the college? What has it to contribute 


to human welfare? Will four years spent in 
its ivy’ walls give one a surer chance of suc- 
cess? Will they help one to make more money 
and ‘o use it rigktly? Will they give one a hap- 
picr, healthier life? Will they make one a bet- 
ter citizen, a kindlier father, a worthier mother? 
Will they make one a finer friend? 

lhe of the great for 
good in the world to-day and it is one of su- 
preme importance right now in that ninety per 
cent. of the leaders of tomorrow are to be found 
within its halls. Is the college worth while? 
Well, the youth of the country seem to think so, 
for every college in America is full, crowded and 
overtlowing. 

In 1910, 274,000 students were in attendance in 
the various coileges and universities of America. 
In 1918, 375,000 and in 1921, 557,660. 
there will be at least 600,000. 


povulation since 1890 has been about sixty-eight 


coliege is one forces 


This year 
The increase iu 


per cent., of wealth per capita 105 per cent. and 
of college students 139 per cent. It costs about 
$500 a year per student for education. That 
sum multiplied by 557,660 


amount of money, but it pays! 


is a considerable 


Nine out cf the last twelve Presidents have 
been cvilege men. 

Why the college? Because it pre-eminently 
furnishes men and women for happiness, for suc- 
cess, for leadership. Why should four years 
spent in academic associations produce such out- 
standing results? In the first place the college 
the mind. Despite the abnormal pub- 
licity given to student activities, which, by the 
way, are an important and essential part of the 
training, the college exists primarily for the 
training of the mind, for the increase of knowl- 
edge, for the rewards of scholarship. Think 
cleariv, judge rightly and discern the truth ts 
the quickening appeal of the college and it is one 
that should aiid does breed right-minded, humble 
and worthy men. 


trains 


the college of America seeks to make and 
moutd character by the highest of ideals, in the 
most stimulating of environments, in the most 
ambitious of days, with the most benign of as- 
sociations. 

There is net a college in the country that does 
not everlastingly declare to the youth in the day 
of forming that righteousness, decency, honor, 
justice and worth are more precious than silver, 
more to be desired than finest gold. 

—-Los Angeles Times. 
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THE SCULPTOR BOY 


BY W, 


Chisel in hand, stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him; 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 

He carved that dream on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision; 

In heaven’s own light the sculptor shone 
He had caught that angel vision, 


, bol 


DOANE 
Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With 
Waiting the hour, when, at God's command, 


our lives uncarved before us, 
Our life dream passes o’er us. 

Let us carve it, then, on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision; 

Its 


Our lives, 


heavenly beauty shail be our own— 
that angel vision. 
~ -* e $ Sad 
In “The City of Memphis, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


SPRIGHT DOWELL, president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, Alabama, has 
justified the confidence of his friends that he 
could make that institution as virile education- 
ally as any in the South. As state superin- 
tendent he demonstrated skill in leadership 
which won for him the presidency at Auburn. 

BRUCE R. PAYNE. president of George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, succeeds in retaining 
the leaadership of the South in university work 
in the summer session. Nashville is the cen- 
tral point in the central states of the South and 
the size and quality of the work in the summer 
session gives the city deserved prominence. 

L. N. HINES, Terre Haute, president of the 
State Teachers’ College of Terre Haute and 
Muncie, has spent most of the summer in his 
big touring car, visiting practically every 
Teachers’ Institute in Indiana, always answering 
the call for an address. His major theme was 
the importance and significance of the state pen- 
sion law, one of the best in the world. The urge 
of this year was the fact that the door was shut 
at midnight cn August 31. 

WILLIAM BENNETT BIZZELL, Bryan, 
Texas, president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, is one of the most virile educational and 
patriotic forces of the real Empire State of the 
Union. He has built up a great institution and 
has given it a commanding influence in the 
troublesome time through which Texas has been 
passing. 

E. GEORGE PAYNE, who goes from the 
principalship of Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, to New York University as Professor oi 
Child Conservation, is largely responsibie for the 
saving of more than fifty per cent. of the deaths 
of children by accident in that city and incident- 
ally of no one knows how many in the country 
asawhcle. The keynote of Dr. Payne’s cam- 
paign is to make children realize that they must 
think ot the safety of others as well as of them- 
selves. 

CHARLES W. FLINT has closed his first 
year as chancellor of Syracuse University, suc- 
ceeding the famous Chancellor Day, and _ his 
achievements have won for him universal con- 
fidence, which is iti itself a great achievement. 

ROBERT J. ALEY, president of Butler Col- 
iege, Indianapolis, delivered an epoch-making 
address at the annual convention of the Disciples 
of Christ Church at Winona Lake, September 1. 
One of the many stimulating paragraphs was the 
foliowing — 

“The need of higher education has never been 
SO great as now. We are more dependent on 
knowledge than at any previous time. The en- 
gineer who builds for the heavy demands of mod- 
ern business must have a knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physics far beyond what was neces- 
Sary even a generation ago. Manufacturing is 





largely a question of chemical science. In all 
the great industries there is a rapidly growing 
demand for the best trained men that the schools 
can furnish. Without the application of knowl- 
edge now available, high-grade agricultural 
products and increased production would be im- 
possible. More and more the business of the 
world is being brought to a scientific basis. 
Commerce, transportation, and ordinary trade 
already admit that knowledge is fundamental 
and that educated men are essential in the busi- 
ness world of to-day. The protessions—theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, teach- 
ing, and the rest—all demand a liberal education 
as the basis ef entrance.” 

JOHN J. MAHONEY, director of extra-mural 
university extension courses of Graduate School, 
Harvard University, and School of Education, 
Boston University, is one of the most useful men 
for the promotion of professional education, es- 
pecially with teachers in service, that New Eng- 
land has known. As principal of the Lowell, 
Massachusetts, State Normal School for several 
years, Mr. Mahoney demonstrated attractively 
inspiring leadership. While on leave of absence 
irom the Lowell Normal School he conducted 
one of the most effective state programs for 
Americanization in the country. 

Mr. Mahoney's notable success in both posi- 
tions led to his appointment by Harvard Gradu- 
ate School and Boston University School of Edu- 
cation as director of extra-mural extension 
courses. 

These extension courses offer the most pro- 
gressive scholarly opportunity that has ever 
come to teachers in service in New [England and 
it does seem as though Mr. Mahoney was raised 
up for this special responsibility. 

JAMES R. CRAWLEY, Greensburg, Indiana, 
superintendent of Decatur County, is one of the 
enterprising leaders of the state. He has his 
county schools administered to the minute and 
is an inspiration to educational progress in the 
counties in Southern Central Indiana. 


k. J. EDMANDS, proprietor and manager of 
the Edmands Teachers’ Agency, 101 Tremont 
street, Boston, who recently passed away after 
a brief illness, was a man of important com- 
munity service and influence in Malden, where 
he had lived for many years. sefore entering 
upen his business career Mr. Edmands had been 
a progressively vigorous and vitalizing superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts. 

DONALD DU SHANE, - superintendent, 
Columbus, Indiana, is high man in the promotion 
of the-salaries and pensions of teachers. He i: 
in every way among the eflicient educational 
leaders of the state. He was president of the 
State Association last year and to him the teach- 
ers are largely indebted for the legislation in 
their favor. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
FUN FOR EVERYONE (Community Service, N. Y.) 


The purpose of this practical little booklet is 
to put at the disposal of community groups and 
their members programs which will be sugges- 
tive in planning community events and in build- 
ing up a social life that all may share. It in- 
cludes suggestions to leaders, family recreation, 
neighborhood parties, programs for schools, 
men’s groups, women’s organizations, and 
churches and community days and evenings. It 
also contains a good bilbiography. 

—— 

THE BARNSTABLE CO. (MASS.) BULLETIN 

Each of the counties of Massachusetts has a 
teachers’ association which hoids a convention 
once a year, at which programs, methods, etc., 
are discussed by leading educators. The schools 
are closed and the teachers are expected to at- 
tend the meetings. Barnstable County has 
just taken a forward step in the opening issue 
of the B. T. A. Bulletin, a monthly paper in- 
tended to unite the interests, crystallize the pur- 
poses, elevate the ideals and intensify the pro- 
fessional spirit of the Cape Cod teachers. It 
contains a fine article on salaries and refers the 
teachers to “Common Ground,” the official pub- 
lication of the Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, for the last word on Massachusetts salaries. 
The president of the association is Principal 
Blynn E. Davis of Falmouth and the secretary 
is Miss Grace V. Rowland, Hyannis. 

cunilitcane 
HEALTH EDUCATION CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
ST. LOUIS 


The annual report of the St. Louis schools 
always contains many carefuily worked out 
charts, tables and statistics which are extremely 
valuable for reference and comparison. ‘The re- 
port for the year ending January, 1921, con- 
tains a “Health Scale” for measuring personal 
and social behavior, habits and practices in 
heaiith and accident prevention, etc. The total 
points are 500 divided into food, air, drink, ex- 
ercise, sleep, posture, cleanliness, clothing, in- 
dications of health, safety habits, and civic 
practices. These points are worked out in de- 
tail so that the teachers can easily pass them 
on to their children. We shouid like to see the 
scale issued as a separate pamphlet for general 
distribution. 

lcaiiecnts 
THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF VERMONT 

Superintendent Clarence H. Dempsey of Ver- 
mont is devoting much of his time and attention 
to the rural schools of the state. Part of his 
recent bcoklet on the subject is devoted to a plan 
for the Standardization of Rural Schools, and 
definite instructions are given that will enable 
anyone to determine accurately just how a 


given school meets or fails to meet reasonable 
requirements. ‘The second aim is the frank and 
definite purpose of interesting the schoo! officials 
and citizens of Vermont in better schools. The 
booklet is replete with practical suggestions 
and should meet with a prompt and effective 
response from the taxpayers of the state. Be- 
sides its local value, it is the best general rural 
school manual that we have seen and might 
weil be used as a model for other rural com- 
munitites all over the country. 
stipends 

TEACHERS’ PLATTSBURG AT CASTINE, MAINE 

One of the “livest” educators at the N. E. A. 
Convention was Superintendent Augustus OQ. 
Thomas of Maine. When he wasn't attending 
a conference or a dinner or a luncheon or a 
disarmament meeting, he was planning for and 
talking about the “next thing,” his summer 
teacher-training school at Castine, Maine. 
And the results of the summer’s work have 
justified his effort and enthusiasm. The session 
just closed has been one of the most successful 
in the history of the school, and shows that 
Maine is keenly alive to the necessity for se- 
curing well-trained and thoroughly equipped 
teachers for the children in the rural commu- 
nities of the state. 

Principal William D. Hall was ably supported 
by the state department of education and by 
the state ageuts for rural education. The special 
lecturers included Dr. A. E. Winship of the Jour- 
nal ef Education; Principal Drew T. Harthorn, 
Coburn Ciassical Institute; Rev. Henry E. Dun- 
nack, state librarian; Gabino Tabunar, Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands, who is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, and who received his 
master’s degree in education at Columbia Uni- 
versity this summer; and Miss Katharine Deve- 
reux Blake of New York City. 

cretlibtne 
TRANSPORTATION OF CHILDREN AT PUBLIC 
EXPENSE (Rural School Leaflets) 


Transportation of pupils to the public schools 
is specifically provided for by the school laws of 
forty-three states, according to the report just 
issued by the Bureau of Education. The aver- 
age monthly cost is $3.50 per pupil or fifteen 
cents a day. The time consumed is from thirty- 
five to ninety minutes each way. The average 
distance traveled is from five to six miles each 
way for horse-drawn conveyances and from ten 


to fifteen mules for auto bus. 
pei on el 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK 
(Parts I-III) 

The two parts of this report constitute a 

treasure house of Indian lore. It is simply writ- 

ten and profusely illustrated. The sections in- 
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clude “The Aboriginal- Occupation of New 
York,” “Exploration of Type Sites” (Iroquois, 
Algonkian) and “Archeological Localities by 
Counties.” The survey was made and the ma- 
terial put together by Arthur C. Parker, state 
archeologist, and is a striking example of the 
faithful, painstaking scientific research so often 
-done for city, state or country as “all in the 
day’s work,” but which, if commercialized, 
would bring the author fame and fortune. The 
Bulletins may be secured at the University of 
New York at Albany. 


—_9-— 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF RACINE, WIS. 


Racine, Wisconsin, has three new junior high 
schools with a capacity of about 600 pupils each, 
which in appearance and accommodation rank 
with the best in the country. They are called 
The Washington, The Franklin and The Mc- 
Kinley, and the architect is A. A. Guilbert. 


GAMES AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


The school department of the Public Library 
of Newark, New Jersey, with the co-operation 


of the department of Physical Training has just 
compiled a list of games and dances for elemen- 
tary schools which is well-graded and includes 
all the familiar games and the best folk dances. 


—_-o- — 


COST OF THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 


The receipts of the last fiscal year for the 
support of the schools of St. Louis were $9,588, - 
623.11. The expenditures were $7,580,372.43, 
leaving a balance of over two millions in the 
treasury. Over $2,000,000 was spent for text- 
books. Teachers salaries totaled $5,599,675.95. 
$10,924 went for property rented school 
purposes. 


for 


——Q——e 


MUSIC EDUCATION (Pawtucket, R. IL.) 


.. the well-known musical 
writer and expert, has recently begun the issue of 
this magazine, which is intended as a digest of 
musical news for school and college. The Apri! 
issue contained a report of the Nashville 
meeting, a Rote Song Course for the first three 
grades, and a survey of the field of musica! 
education. 


Edwin Barnes, 


fine 
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SANBORN’S PROFESSIONAL PLEIAD 








CLARK’S PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Story plays, 
rhythmic plays, folk dances, and Swedish ex- 
ercises, with music and numerous _illustra- 
tions, organized and planned in detail for each 
grade. $2.00. 


STONE’S THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 
A sane, masterly, and practical treatment of 
the subject. Not a single general principle 
is set forth without directions how to apply 
it. $1.75. 


ENGLEMAN’S MORAL EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOL AND HOME. Not an abstract 
treatise, but concrete and wise counsel as to 
how to make all activities of the pupil, 
school and out, take an ethical trend. 


in 
$1.50. 


recognized. 
and help available. 


that arise in his life. $1.32. 


SHERIDAN’S SPEAKING AND WRITING 
ENGLISH. Shows how by taking the pupils 
on their own ground and making the most of 
inborn incentives, expression is made easy, 
natural, and effective. $1.15. 


WAITS’S PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
SCHOOL. Homely advice drawn from a rich 
experience, showing the young teacher just 
what to do and what not, and how and why. 
$1.75. 


WILKINS’ SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
An unusually stimulating, suggestive, and 
comprehensive book on aims and methods in- 
valuable to all modern language teachers. 
cludes a full, systematic bibliography. 


In- 
$1.75. 


JUST OUT 
STONE’S HOW TO TEACH PRIMARY NUMBER. The basic importance of primary number work is 
Since much of the teaching is oral, the teacher is in peculiar need of all the guidance 
This book is therefore both a course of study and a manual for teachers, show- 
ing how to develop the fundamental facts and processes; how to grade the work, and drill in a 
way to give the pupil automatic control of them; and how to teach him to apply them to situations 











BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO:: 


Chicago, New York, Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AN “ENTRANCE EXAMINATION.” 

Henry Louis Adams, in a splendid article entitled 
“Turned Loose on Main Street” in Educational Foun- 
dations, calls attention to the numerous failures of col- 
lege students in their first and second years and gives 
a common-sense “entrance examination” that should be 
learned thoroughly by every freshman at the very begin- 
ning of his life away from home. 

This is the time of year when thousands of college 
freshmen are beginning to form their habits of work or 
idleness, ar’ we wish to commend to them Mr, Adams's 
entrance e  nination in order to keep their entrance al- 
ready made from leading to the college graveyard. 

THE ENtRANCE EXAMINATION, 

Question 1. 
every morning, get to your meals and to school on time 
every day, and go to bed at a fixed hour every night, all 
of your own initiative, without a word of reminder from 
anybody ? 


Are you man enough to get up promptly 


Question 2. Are you man enough to go off by yourself 
every day and study all your lessons till you know them 
without having anyone tell you to get to work? 

Question 3. Are you man enough to carry loose change 
in your pocket without spending it? 

Question 4. Are you man enough, when another fel- 
low’s answer is in easy reach, to fail on an examination 
rather than obtain unlawful aid? 

li you cannot pass this examination, remember that 
for the weak-willed, short-sighted and dishonest the col- 
lege graveyard is yawning and never full. If you can 
pass it, rejoice that from the Main Street of college life 
all roads of success are wide open to the self-controlle 
and energetic.—Illinois Teacher. 





—-- 
THE SECRET OF MOTORLESS FLYING. 
{A Daily Paper.] 

A curious story comes from Germany in regard to the 
metorless airplanes, with which they are having much 
success, to the effect that scientists and aviators among 
them began studying the art of bird flying six years ago. 
Birds with all the various forms of flight, including sea- 
gulls and swallows, were placed in large halls, which were 
inclosed in wire, and their movements studied. A moving 
picture camera aided in the work. The closest attention 
was given to birds capable of long-distance flying. The 
observers were divided into groups, one studying the tip of 
the wing, one the action of the tail feathers, another the 
head. A separate group studied air currents, and all 
kinds of currents were turned upon the birds. 

This research, which was conducted secretly, went on 
for two or three years before any plane construction was 
undertaken, and the experiments in flying were begun long 
before the recent disclosures concerning the existence of 
such flying machines were made—long before Frenrh 
aviators had made their discoveries. It was not until 
much progress had been made, however, that what is sup- 
posed to be the real secret of flight was detected. One 
observer noted through the pictures, rather than through 
watching the birds themselves, that the feathered creatures 
in flight made almost imperceptible movements of their 
heads in accord with air currents, as if they were feeling 
the currents and were guided by them. Then came more 
tests and experiments, until the aviators were convinced 
that an instinct for the air movements guided their flight. 

This discovery meant that men must cultivate as a sixth 
sense the same understanding of the movement of air 
against their faces. This education they have sought, 
with the help of some material on their skin which makes 
it more sensitive. They claim to be gradually acquiring 
this air sense and say that its possession is of more im- 





portance than the form of the plane. Their flights were 
made in a great bowl-like valley, in which the air cur- 
rents were uniformly upward; past this valley they have 
to trust to their “feeling’’ of the air. Having to depend 
on sense and thought, not instinct, as with birds, the nery- 
ous strain is great, but that sense they say is what will 
make successful motorless flying. Evidently this form 
of flight is not one that can be learned as quickly as a 
motor plane can be mastered, or learned at all by every 
would-be flier. But it is a remarkable discovery on which 
the German inventors seem to have stumbled. 
= 

THE VALUE OF EDUCATION, 

In Massachusetts the average person goes to school 
seven years; in Tennessee, the average person goes to 
school three years. In Massachusetts the average income 
is $200 a person; in Tennessee it is $116. 

In the United States as a whole the average college 
graduate earns $2,000 a year, the average high school 
graduate $1,000, the average elementary school graduate 
$500, 

Each day spent in high school is worth $25 to each pupil, 
each day spent in college $55.55. This is more than the 
average boy or girl can earn by leaving school and going 
to work. 

Only one in a hundred of our people is a college grad- 
uate, yet 36 per cent. of every loo Congressmen have been 
college graduates, while 50 per cent. of our Presidents, 
54 per cent. of our Vice-Presidents, 69 per cent. of our 
Supreme Court Judges, and &7 per cent. of our Attorney- 
Generals have had college degrees. 

The person who cannot read and write has one chance 
in 150,000 to get his name into “Who's Who”; the gram- 
mar school graduate one in 4,250; the high school grad- 
uate one in 1,600; the college graduate one in 180; the 
honor student in college one in three. 

Does education pay? 

It does—M. S. T. A. Quarterly Review. 


oO 





Daniel Starch, after long investigation, concludes that 
the wide range of abilities of school children may be 
known with some certainty. He has constructed a table 
of probabilities for pupils in the elementary grades, as 
follows :— 

1% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 4 years 
of pupils could finish &th grade in 5 years 

o% otf pupils could finish 8th grade in 6 years 
20% of pupils could finish &th grade in 7 years 
3% of pupils could finish &th grade in & years 
21% of pupils could finish &th grade in 9 years 
ce of pupils could finish &th grade in 1” years 
2% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 11 years 

1% of pupils could finish &th grade in 12 years 

It will be noticed that, if this estimate is correct, the 
average course of study is prepared and administered for 
the thirty-three per cent. constituting the fifth group. 

eee 
PASSING OF THE PUP. 

The place long held by the dog as a fam‘ly pet and 
street companion threatens to be usurped by the monkey 
and other exotic creatures. \Women are seen carrying 
marmosets, mongooses, foxes and parrots. 

People in London also are getting accustomed to the 
woman with a young white fox on a string, another with 
three cats and the chimpanzee that rides in a motor car. 

But the most startling innovation in family pets was 
observed at a lawn party where a guest carried what ap- 
peared to be a sunshade with a highly decorative handle. 
Closer inspection revealed the “handle” to be a_ beauti- 
fuly marked snake, perfectly motionless and carelessly 


twined over its fair owner’s arm and around her sunshade. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C, U. pro- 


tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 


tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 


It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
1 that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow - 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 


Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. 


teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 
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Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win” 


Dr. A. E, Winship, Editor 


It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Journal of Education, 
Accident. It wiil pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 


you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 


the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 


fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters of 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When 4a 


hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 


teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 


tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 


demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 


loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
44117.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


| ie nn 


Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb, 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


EPG. de cscesccvensssbdisenne 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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BOOK TABLE 


BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE. By John B. 
Opdycke, College of the City of New York. 2 West 
45th street, New York City: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Cloth. 560 pp. 

The best notice we can give of this book is to print 
the following by Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization :— 

“Most of the books on letter writing that it has been 
my good fortune to read, or in some cases my misfortune 
to read, are usually too prone to dwell on what not to do 
and often neglect to tell us what we should do. 

“It is quite refreshing to find a book like ‘Business Let- 
ter Practice,’ replete with #Hustrations of what has been 
done, followed by what should be done. 

“Selling, today, is on an extremely high plane. We 
long ago left the old style ‘drummer’ in the rear and 
have developed personal solicitation in business through 
scientifically trained salesmen. This means that the buy- 
ing public has forgotten the man who used to make sales 
through his generous distribution of cigars, cheap stories, 
and other entertainment at the expense of the house. We 
have become accustomed, and have accepted, the high type 
of salesman required today who makes his sales through 
a knowledge of his product, a belief in the house he repre- 
sents, the goods it produces, and his understanding of the 
profession or art of selling. 

“This is also true of the business letter. Business men 
will no longer endorse, sanction, or even recognize, the 
slipshod, cheap ‘drummer’ type of sales letter any more 
than they will this type of salesman. All of us in business 
recognize true salesmanship in written form and usually 
are appreciative of the abilities demonstrated by the sales- 
man who calls upon us in person. 

“Most sales forces today are backed up with strong 
sales letters from their home office. While it is true that 
most anything that can be sold by salesmen can be sold 
by mail, yet I have found it also true that anything sold 
by salesmen can be more thoroughly sold, and in larger 
quantities, by sales letter assistance of proper type. 

Business Letter Practice’ I believe to be a distinct 
contribution to better letter writing, and I am very glad 
indeed to have had this opportunity to add my little bit 
to the thousands of other business men who are clamoring 
for more help and more light on how to write better 
business letters.” 

HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By R. H. Whitbeck, 
University of Wisconsin. Abundantly _ illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 576 pp. 
It has been most difficult to educate educators to realize 

that man has made geography. In the elementary grades 
it has seemed wise to deal largely with the physical world 
out of which man has made geography and the large politi- 
cal world that man has made, but there is certainly no 
excuse for failure in the junior and senior high schools 
to require keen thinking on the part of students regarding 
the way man has used the earth and atmosphere, the land 
and water, the climate and soils, the plants and animals, 
the physical and electrical forces. and the way various 
races and traces within races have reacted upon one an- 
other in creating the world as it is today. 

Professor Whitbeck has nobly grappled with all the 
conditions and situations of the forces of creation that 
have combined to make it possible for the earth as a 
planet to be the master of the moon and the playfellow of 
Venus, Saturn, Mars and the rest of the Sun’s family. 
He has made attractive lessons out of the way the earth 
itself, as a babe, child, and youth, evolved into mines with 
choice crystal minerals, rich and useful metals, and with 
soils adapted to various uses in this new day of scientific 

agriculture, road making and concrete house building. 





He has presented in a fascinating way all that has been 
learned of the atmosphere with its winds, rains, cyclones 
and cloud bursts, seasons dry and wet, electric forces and 
opportunities to sail and fly. 

Professor Whitbeck has told the romantic story of 
man’s upbuilding of a thousand industries in ten thousand 
cities with all the flavor of fiction, the accuracy of science 
and the beauty of art. 

There can be no excuse for any graduate of a high 
school not to be equipped with all desirable information 
and inspired with the needed vision to continue the work 
of the fathers in making the earth beneath and the heavens 
above the servants of a more glorious civilization. 


SCHOOL PLAYS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. By Mada- 
lene D. Barnum. New York, N. Y.: Barse & Hopkins. 
This author, who is a teacher in the Brooklyn schools, 

has prepared a practical book containing short plays 

which children can present at school or on other occa- 
sions. The various holidays, such as Labor Day, Co- 
lumbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, etc., right through the 
year, are made the subject of short one-act plays which 

bring out the spirit of the occasion. On Labor Day a 

little play is presented called “The Bee Hive,” in which 

the children take the parts of the various bees, the 

Queen Bee, the Workers, the Drones, etc. The lines 

are original and bring out the moral underlying each 

holiday. 

HANDBOOK OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. By 
Charles M. Fassett, of the University of Kansas and 
former Mayor of Spokane. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 160 pp. 

The author brings to bear a ripe experience in every 
department of civic affairs. The volume is a treatise of 
various forms of government which have been actually 
applied, and also an analysis and comparison of 
methods. It takes up by turns the borough, the town. 
meeting, the federal type of government, the mayor- 
council type, the responsible executive type, the commis- 
sion form and the city manager. Next come chapters on 
municipal charters and home rule, elections and ap- 
pointments, duties of officers, council and. legislation, 
administration and finance. Each. of these topics is 
worked out in a diagrammatic way. Under administra- 
tion, for example, are found the varied activities which 
come under the city’s jurisdiction, such as_ schools,. 
streets, sewers, police, fire department, city courts, rec- 
reational activities, waterworks, telephones, gas, elec- 
tricity, etc. 

The author has had too active experience in such 
matters to approach his subject in a. theoretical or radi- 
cal way. Instead, his purpose is ta set down the most. 
approved methods for handling given problems, stating, 
why, in the wisdom of various municipalities, they have 
proved the best. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Around the World in Ten Days.’ By Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser.—“Heart: A Schoolboy’s. Journal.” By Edmando 
DeAmicis. Translated from Italian by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Landmarks of Liberty.” By Robert P. St. John an@ 
Raymond L. Noonan. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. . 

“Practical Plant Biology.” By Henry H. Dixon. 
Price. $1.75.—"‘The Evolution of Knowledge.” By 
George Shann. New York: Longmans, Green and Comer 
pany. 

“Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests.” By Sid- 
ney L, Pressey and Luella C. Pressey.—‘“Intelligence 
Tests and School Reorganization.” Lewis M. Terman, 
Raymond H. Franzer, Virgil E. Dickson. C. R. Tupper, 
A. H. Sutherland, Grace Fernald. Yonkers, New York= 
World Book Company. 

“La Vida De Lazarillo De Tormes.” By H. J. Chaytor, 
Price, $1.10. London, New York: Longmans, Green an 
Company. 
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WE CANNOT MARE 
OLD BOOKS NEW 


But we do make them LAST LONGER by using 


| Holden’s Perfect Self Binders 
Holden’s “T” Back Binders 


Holden’s Transparent Paper 


whenever a weakened or broken binding, loosened or torn leaf occurs. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone 


connected with schools or school events in any part 


of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adminis- 


tration are acceptable as news. Contributions must be 


The enrollment of the summer session of the Michi- 
gan State Normal School surpassed all previous rec- 
ords. Of the 2,492 enrolled about 1,700 were teachers 
who have been in service, some for a year or more, 
others for a longer time. A large number of this group 
were mature men and women who had come to finish 
their degree course, others to complete delayed work 


signed to secure insertion. 


the special courses offered in various subjects, particu- 
larly in Art, Science, and Education. About 600 young 
people, just out of high school, were in attendance upon 
the session of the special six weeks’ course designed to 
meet the requirements of a new State Certification Law. 
The spirit of the school was splendid, teachers and 
students alike felt that much and profitable work had 











on Life Certificates. Others came to take advantage of been accomplished. 




















Just Out 


Business Letter Practice 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
First Assistant, Department of English, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City 


THE LAST WORD ON THE BUSINESS LETTER 


With an Introductory Symposium by 
Feur Prominent Captains of Commerce 


WHAT THEY SAY 





Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 








Every boy and girl who is going to | 

high school or who is now in high school | 

should read this pamphlet, and every par- | 

ent as well. 
The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 

tion are simply told. They are interest- “The 


. eae immense amount of information which 
ing to read. They are convincing. this book contains is certainly put together in an 
extremely interesting and instructive manner I 

The whole argument is made in a 16- believe every man or woman who writes, or in- 


tends to write, business letters would be more 

than repaid for the money spent in purchasing this 

book and for the time employed in carefully study- 
Superintendents and principals in every ing it.’—Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, Simmons College, 
. : " Boston, Mass. 

section of the country are ordering these “rs a 


for their pupils to read and to take home. 


page pamphlet—pocket size. 


“Theory and practice have so been arranged in 
the volume of nearly 600 pages that students learn 
by actual doing. There is a wealth of good letters 
presented for study and for dictation purposes, and 
2 . many problems are presented which will stimulate 
$5.00 per 100 coptes. the composition of business letters. There are 
articles by commercial and industrial leaders and 
a business letter lexicon. The book is also a ready 
ORDER OF reference work on _ credits, collections, sales, 

“The instruction given is sound 


claims, etc., and it is all interestingly presented.” 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
in psychology and might well be 


—The Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 
6 Beacon St., Boston studied by writers of a more 
OR literary purpose.’’—New York World. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Single Copies, 10 cents each, 








560 pages, cloth, gilt. Price 82.50 
Specimen pages free 























1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
| | 2 West 45th Street New York City 
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a TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
New ork, N. ¥., 225 FifthAve. — sirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


send for circular and registration form free. 


s 








Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
‘Catablished 15890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “i Avenue, 


NEW YORK 
and 


Recommends. college normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW... O. PRATT, Manager 














Ernest J. Lawton of Wareham, What the United States is doing 
Mass., principal of the Wareham forms part of a world moveinent to 
High School, has been elected princi- better rural conditions. Investigators 
pal of the Orange, Mass., High point out that China held last month 
School, succeeaing George C. Mars- her first conference on the subject. 
den, resigned. India, too, is giving evidences of a 

ome similar intention. Conferences have 

Mrs. Marion W. Stanton of Wor- already been held there to consider the 


problem of the rural worker with re- 
lation to the general advancement ot 
the nation. 


cester, Mass., has been chosen super- 
intendent of the Sterling, Princeton, 
Westminster District. “She is the 
fourth woman to be elected to oftice 


of superintendent of schools in Massa- Eight hundred and _ seventy-eight 
chusetts. graduates of Bates College pledged 
—_—- $160,683 in two months toward the 

It is estimated that at least two- million-dollar drive conducted by 


thirds of the world’s people are rural; President Gray. 
in some nations, such as China, India 
and Russia, the proportion is much 
higher. In some of our own states— 
Mississippi will nerve as an example 

as much as eighty-five per cent. ot the 


The present salary of district super- 
intendents in New York 
They ask for an increase. 


is $6,000, 





population is rural. This gives a The charge is now made that the 
hint of the immensity of the rural pendulum has swung too far. Lop- 
problem and of the value of a solu- sided men are being produced, it is 
tion. said—imen who surpass in their own 


News that Northwestern University 
will not employ married instructors 
unless they have independent means is 
attracting a good deal of attention. 
Most employers prefer married men 
to single, because with the incentive 
of increased responsibility they arc 
supposed to do their jobs better. 

Dean Flickinger, who is responsib‘e 


particular field of endeavor, but are 
ignorant of most subjects that lie out- 
side of that field. 

Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, has undertaken to reconcile the 
two points of view. It is trying to 
teach its students practical things 
which at the same time will have cul- 
tural value. 





for the action, seems himself to be New courses are being offered in 
the exception that proves the rule. He advertising, life insurance salesman- 
went to Northwestern as an instructor ship, commerce and trade and other 


occupations closely allied at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


in 1905, already married, and received 


the salary of $800 a year. 
in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


OUR FREE SERVICE Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol} for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and 


their services are still free to a)) 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 














when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


is written at commercial speed and is as 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 


of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS al) in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects wil! be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THEA.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New YorkCity. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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Meetings te be Held 


OCTOBER 

12-13: Illinois Vahey Division, Tj. 
nois State Teachers’ Associa 
Princeton. Gon, 

12-13: Southeastern Division, 
nols State Teachers’ 
Lawrenceville. 

13-14: Eastern Division, 
State Teachers’ 
Charleston. 

20 Franklin 

Association, Greenfield 

26-27-28: Rhode Island Institut 
Instruction, Providence. «« 

NOVEMBER 

Celorado Education Association. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 
wealth Building, 

7-10: Western 
Junction. 


Thi, 
Association, 


Illinois 
A ssociation, 


County 


(Mass.) Teach. 


ers 


2 H. 
Common. 
Denver, Colo. 


Division at Grand 


9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 

18 Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

30-Dec, 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voea- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


DECEMBER 


27 Florida 


9 
-30: 


27 -*. State Teachers’ Ag- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec. 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 

1923. 


FEBRUARY 
26-March 3: Department 


of Super- 
intendence, N. E > 


A., Cleveland, 





‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers ot Crayons 
AN ra Pond wire 
& Allied Producis 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 












es aes ses ts 
Sewing, Drawing: 
| Busy Work Alphabet Cards, ete» | 
| Entertainments ,,?'2¥s; Drills | 


Dialogues, ete. | 
School Supplies 


Globes, Maps, | 
Erasers, etc. | 

CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. | 
A. J. FOUCH CO., Warren, Pa. | 











tATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S PRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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8 The English 


English Outline Studies 


20 Cents Each 
By Maud E. Kingsley 


Used and Recommended by English 


Teachers Everywhere 


Silas Marner 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Julius Caesar 
The Merchant of Venice 


The Vicar of Wakefield 

The Ancient Mariner 

Ivanhoe 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 

The Princess 

The Vision of Sir Launfal 
Macbeth 

L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 
Comus 

Lycidas 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 


Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 

Lady of the Lake 

Idylis of the King 

Connecting Links for the Col- 
lege English 

Evangeline 

The Courtship of Miles Standish 

Hiawatha 

Snow Bound 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel 

Marmion 

The Man Without a 

Tales of a Wayside 

Two Years Before 

Christmas Carol 

The House of the Seven Gables 


Country 
Inn 


the Mast 


} The Tempest 


A Midsummer Night’s 

Hamlet 

As You Like It 

The Last of the Mohicans 

The Saga of King Olaf 

The Deserted Village 

A Tale of Two Cities 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

Mazeppa and the 
Chillon 


Dream 


Prisoner of 


6 Sohrab and Rustum 


Cranford 

Poe's Poems 

Franklin’s Autobiography 

Twelfth Night 

King Henry V 

The Rape of the Lock 

Lorna Doone 

Lays of Ancient Rome 

Sesame and Lilies 

The Sketch Book 

Henry Esmond 

Mail Coach and 
Joan of Arc 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration and Washington's 
Farewell Address 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales 

The Faerie Queene. Book I 

Heroes and Hero Worship 

Fssays of Elia 

Treasure Island 

Narrative Episodes 

Old Testament 


from the 


5 Homer’s Iliad 


King Lear 

Homer's Odyssev 

Hymn on the Nativity 

The Traveller 

Enoch Arden 

Grav’s Elegy 

David Copperfield 

Quentin Durward 

Webster’s Reply to Hayne and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech 

The Chambered Nautilus and 
Other Poems 

The Oregon Trail 

The Vemassee 

The Talisman 

Brownine’s Pccms 

Inland Vovage and 
with a Donkey 

Emerson's Essays 

Kine John 

David Balfour 

Wordsworth’s Poems 

Twice Told Tales 

Walden 

The Sov 

Kenilworth 

Tord Clive 
The Cotter's 


Travels 


Saturday Night 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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| s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


WE CAN RECOMMEND CANDIDATES IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: 


For English 


4 





or Oratory; Syracuse graduate, three years’ experience; well- 
recommended; salary about $1,500. 
For Music and Art; graduate of Cincinnati Conservatory of Music with 
work at the University of Minnesota; three years’ experience; expects 
$1,600: good candidate 
College man without experience for commercial department except stenog- 
raphy; can teach Spanish, and would coach athletics: good personality and 
teaching background: reasonable salary to begin 
Experienced woman for ommercial department; fine record; would accept 
$1,500 to $2,000 depending on location. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara, ciicaco 


87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our theu- 

sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as ® 

Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 

Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyten Bullding, Spokane. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


and FOREIGN 4 2 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. on or address 





recommends teachers and has filled haa- 


dreds of high grade ittons te 
000 ) ye eH eackors. ad 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
$5 
lished 1889 No charge t) employers 
none for registration. If yaa s 


Kelloggs Agency 2s Sy ear 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1865 


The Parker 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
_—_—_——— n= SU peor people. We 
RnR register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


New York City f 
CuaRLEs W.MvuLForD. Pres. free to school officials 

















Ie the one in the country 
to give you real service. 


TEACHERS 


Nineteen years in the 

AGENCY work, managed by com- 

petent educators, on — 

14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis.  {imp.t") “D® ‘ime for ine 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


teachers from every state in the Union and can 
and WHO ARE 


We receive calls for 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 



















V/e have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 
































Millions of Children 


are returning to school this fall to enjoy 
the advantages being brought them by 


LISTENING LESSON 
2"* Grade, Hosmer School, 
Mtchburg, Mass. 





the Victrola and 
Victor Records 


No article of school room 
equipment has entered school 
systems with such phenome- 
nal rapidity as the Victrola. 
It is indispensable in the 
modern, well-balanced school. 


Is your school abreast 
of the times? 

The Victrola not only 
brings the world’s greatest 
artists into the school room. 
It brings the best music for 
marching, folk-dancing, pen- 
manship, calisthenics, all 
rhythm drills, and English 
and history correlations. 


These recent Victor records should be in your school record library 


Fascinating Instrumental Rhythms 


(1) Run, Ran, Ran (2) Jumping 
(3) Running Game (4) Air de 


Victo 
18840 Baliet (Waltzes 1, 2 and 9) ( Orchestra 
_ (Brahms) 
‘(1) Boating on the Lake 
(2) Skating (3) Walzer 
18852 2 (4) March Victor 


(1) La Bergeronette (2) Waltz ( Orchestra 
(3) Scherzo (4) L’ Arabesque \ 
_(5) Le Secret 


‘(1) To a Humming- Bird (2) El- 
fenspiel (3) The Witch (4) 
18853 March of the Tia Soldiers 
(1) Knight of the Hobby-Horse 
(2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) \ 
_ Peasants’ Dance ; 


_ Victor 
Orchestra 


Charming Songs for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 
(1) The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy 
(3) Little Chickens and Snow | a};.. 
Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Go!d { Green 
Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 


18886 


For further information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


(1) Sing, Biaebird, Sing (2) The » 
\ Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast 
(4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow > 
(6) The Woodpecker (7) Jacky \ 
. Frost d 
‘(1) The Wild Wind (2) The 
Rainbow (3) Happy Pein | 


18886 


(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, 

Twinkle, Little Star (6) The aa 
18887 / Dolly Alice 

(1) God Loves Me (2) A Christ- 

mas Lullaby (3) Evening Frayer 

(4) Praise Him (5) The Child 


_ Jesus / 


Two Quaint Folk Ballads 


{ Barbara Alien (Scotch) O No, | 
45310 | John (English) 


Delightful Songs by Grieg 


{ Solvejg’s Cradle Song (From) jucy 
453212 ‘‘Peer Gynt’) The First Prim- - Isabelle 
rose (2) Greeting Marsh 


Royal 
j Dadmun 


Masterful Shakespeare Interpretations 


74704 ) Taming of the Shrew—Fart I | £.H. Sothern 
74705 ) Taming of the Shreis—Part i] {| Julia Marlowe 
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